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ALetter from the Publisher 


& or TIME’s team of Jerusalem-based journalists and photogra- 
phers who helped Senior Writer Otto Friedrich with this 
week’s cover story on the ancient holy city—and troubled politi- 
cal powder keg—assignment to Jerusalem tends to elicit emo- 
tions ranging from reverence to worry. 
“This Eastertide, my second in Jerusalem,” 
says TIME Jerusalem Bureau Chief David 
Aikman, “has re-evoked all the emotions 
surrounding the original Passion nearly two 
millenniums ago. But the city has a special, 
almost brooding quality, as though it waits 
impatiently for the next turn of destiny’s 
wheel.” : 

In the City of God, the wait is never | 
long. “It is a miracle,” says Correspondent 
Marlin Levin, who has spent nearly all of his 
professional life as a reporter operating in 
and out of Jerusalem, “that this city that has 
been utterly destroyed so many times is indestructible, always 
rising from the ashes, always new.” Senior Writer Friedrich, a 
veteran of many TIME cover stories, recently visited Jerusalem 
and returned with vivid, unforgettable impressions. “Whatever 
your expectations,” he says, “the city will surprise you.” Adds 
TIME Reporter Robert Rosenberg, a four-year resident: “No 
matter how blasé I try to be, I know that to live in Jerusalem is 
to be privileged. No other reporting beat in the world can in- 





Levin and Aikman in the City of God 





clude background paragraphs on events that occurred two or 
three thousand years ago.” Agrees Reporter-Researcher Peggy 
Berman: “It’s a terribly inspiring place—layers and layers of 
civilization on top of one another.” 
David Rubinger, who took most of the pictures accompany- 
ing the cover story, has been photographing Jerusalem for 35 
years. Like many longtime residents of the city, he worries 
oaviorusinser about “the tragedy of our failure to achieve 
*, “! - unification of hearts and minds.” But as a 
* professional photographer, Rubinger sees in 
Jerusalem a lot more eternal beauty than 
beast: “The city is an ongoing love affair of 
the eye.” TIME’s Nafez Nazzal, a Palestinian 
Arab, moved with his family from Jaffa to 
Jerusalem’s Old City during the 1948 war. 
He was six at the time. Educated in the U.S., 
he is well versed in Jerusalem’s historic ups 
and downs. “The walls that divided the city 
before the 1967 war are gone,” he says, “but 
nothing in their place was built to fill the gap 
between Jews and Arabs.” Says TIME Re- 
porter Robert Slater: “I would like to think that one day the city 
will truly become an example of brotherhood and coexistence. 
History, of course, reveals other grisly lessons, and so one is apt 
to take one day ata time.”’ As Levin puts it, “Jerusalem is not an 
assignment; it is a career.” 
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Cover: Venerated by 
three faiths, Jerusa- 
lem, an ancient but 
eternally new city, is 
the center of the most 
complex of the con- 
flicts between Arabs 
and Jews. During 
Holy Week, it takes on 
a special life for Chris- 
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World: Defying the 
guerrillas, El Salva- 
dor’s voters bravely 
flock to the polls. 

> Leonid Brezhnev, 
the lion in winter, 
grows weaker. » Ar- 
gentina invades the 


12 

Nuclear Freeze: Are 
the Soviets superior in 
strategic weapons? 
Critics quarrel with 
Reagan on that cru- 
cial issue, as the U.S. 
antinuclear move- 
ment hits the White 
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American Scene 

Ata health spa in Ar- 
izona, a Type A fe- 
male sheds her toxins, 
takes an herbal wrap 
and balances the tri- 
angle of life. 


68 

Show Business 
Henry Fonda wins his 
first Oscar, Katharine 
Hepburn her fourth, 
proving again that 
there is real gold in 
On Golden Pond. 


tians. See WORLD. 
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Nation 

Farmers brace for a 
lean year. » A Mexi- 
can car thief with CIA 
connections. » Knox- 
ville readies its 
World's Fair. 
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Art 

Giorgio de Chirico 
went from surrealist 
hero to rejected classi- 
cist. New York’s 
MOMA reclaims his 
early brilliance. 


Press 

El Salvador's turnout 
catches journalists un- 
prepared. » Joseph 
Allbritton deals for 
the New York Daily 
News. 


72 

Books 

Letters Harry Tru- 
man never sent are 
finally printed.» A 
novel celebrates van- 
ishing species, espe- 
cially humans. 








Falkland Islands. House and Capitol 

> Lech Walesa meets Hill with megaton 

his newborn daughter. force. See NATION. 
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Space Medicine Economy & Business 
After a wave-off Anewtreatmentfor As April 15 nears, 

at White Sands, cleft palate.» Abus- cheating on income 


N. Mex., the shuttle 
comes in “high and 
hot” to face questions 
about its future. 


77 

Theater 

On and off Broadway, 
the Catholic clergy 
have become figures 
of raucous fun. >» In 
Louisville: several er- 
rors, only one solid hit. 


ers use self-blackmail 
to kick cocaine. » An 
electric way to treat 
spinal curvature. 


80 


Not always the pretti- 
est game, college bas- 
ketball ends ona 
sweet note in New Or- 
leans, and with more 
than one winner. 


taxes is becoming a 
national pastime. 

> Nigeria's unexpect- 
ed petrowoes. 
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CRAFTSMAN 


SAVE $60 


—_— \a on a Deluxe Eager-1 
y Rear Bag Mower 
with 4.0 Reserve Power 


Each of these mowers has a two-speed @ ‘\ 
engine with reliable solid-state ignition 
which helps eliminate the need for 
costly tune-ups. Gear-assist starter 
for easy starting effort. Other fea- 
tures include quick-cutting 
height adjusters, automo- / 
tive-type air filter, easy oil / 
fill, and no-rust gas tank 
Catcher included 

























SAVE $40 


on Sears 40-watt 
Bugwacker * 


$g9°° 


Lures and kills light 
sensitive night flying 
insects within a 110-ft 


20-in. Push radius (about ”* acre) 
Type (#90774) 40 baci bulb 


$499°° 





22-in. Power 
Propelled (#9747) 


$939" 


Broadcast-type covers 
also on sale 


4-8 ft. path. 50-lb. capacity 
i on 4.0 cu.ft. Wheelbarrow 
: tee S4 4° 


SAVESIO. =. > <4 iin 
st y ae i 


3/8-HP 
Weedwacker® Trimmer 
Heavy-duty motor, sem 


automatic string fee 
Cuts 16-in. width. (#7983) 
Replacement Spools (#85768) 
3 $4.99 (every day low price) SA 
Gas VE $12 


model Weedwacke 








(#1925) 
= ¢ — 
Pe . 
Seamless steel tray. 14-in 


90- : 20-ir 
Drop-type spreads 20-10 pneumatic tire. (#8782 or #87805) 


SAVE $5 
path. Holds 60 Ibs. (#1915) 


on Spreaders 
\ 
322 | 1s:in SAVE $2 or $3 


Bushwacker® on Garden Tools 
Trimmer , ry 99 
ex Double-edge blade cuts “a $ 
Saportine 3,000 strokes per minute. (#8157) Ss each 
Lawn Choose a Craftsman shovel (#8270 


27-3-3 garden rake (#8387) 


SAVE $3 ; 


ont hand pruner (#86456) 
on Superfine Fertilizer 


SAVE 50% ores 


off Spring General 


99 Saver Catalog price on 2-gal. 
Plastic Sprayer 
i oe $4799 
20-lb. bag covers ———. 17 a 
5000 sq, ft. (#80594) ere 7 
Polyethylene tank resists = \ 
a Meare amalienl corrosive chemicals. Light- ~~ 7 
weight for easy carrying. Not - 


Craftsman. While quantities 


Sale items on this 
last. (#1442) 


page in effect from April 7-17. 











SAVE $300 


on 16-HP Garden Tractor (#25372) y 


“16 


Single lever controls VARI- 

DRIVE" to allow ground 

speed changes for efficient 

job handling. Many optional 

attachments available, 

such as work-saving 44-in lee. 

mower deck > 

FEATURES: 

© Twin cylinder, horizontal-shaft 
‘in-line" mounted engine for 
smooth, dependable power 

¢ Adjustable VARI-DRIVE’ in 
3 forward speed ranges, one 
reverse 

© Master Lift Lever raises or 
lowers any front, mid or 
rear mounted attachment 

@ Ignition key electric start 

© Automotive type steering 
and differential for easy 
handling and maximum 
control 

e Adjustable, spring mounted 
hi-back seat 


“Registered Trademark of Emerson Electric Co 

























OPTIONAL GARDEN TRACTOR ATTACHMENTS 


| pabin Sf 


Mowing deck Piow Disc harrow Tiller 


OPTIONAL LAWN AND GARDEN TRACTOR ATTACHMENTS 


Saree = 


peper 4-cu.ft.cart Snowblade Spreader/seeder 


YOUR 










SAVE 50% 


on 11% gauge galvanized steel Chain 
Link Fencing Fabric when you buy 
Armadillo® posts, top rails and fittings 
at Sears everyday low price. 


Tough and beautiful Armadillo fence 
framework is triple coated to help fight off 
rust, corrosion and weather. 36, 42, 48, 60 
and 72-in. heights available. (#9002) 



























10-HP Lawn Tractor 
(everyday low price) 
Key lock electric 
start engine. 36-in 
floating” twin blade 
mower deck. 3 forward 
speeds, 1 reverse 
Automotive type steering and differential 
for easy handling and maximum control 
(#25541) 




















SAVE $100 


on 8-HP Riding Mower (Mower ob 
Rear-mounted electric start engine. 30-in 
single blade mower deck “floats” to help stop 
scalping. Five forward speeds plus reverse 






You can count on 





Combination clutch’ brake pedal for quick 

stops, easy gear changes. (#25612) Most items atreduced prices. S ears 
Self-bagger catcher (#26932) available at . . 
everyday low price of $199.99. Salejitems on this 
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Why do we buy this space? 


For more than 11 years now, we've been addressing Americans with 
weekly messages in principal print media. We've argued, cajoled, 
thundered, pleaded, reasoned and poked fun. In return, we've been 
reviled, revered, held up as a model and put down as a sorry example. 

Why does Mobil choose to expose itself to these weekly judgments 
in the court of public opinion? Why do we keep it up now that the energy 
crisis and the urgent need to address energy issues has eased, atleast 
for the present? When our problems are with cost-cutting and increas- 
ing productivity, not with voters, politicians and customers? 

Our answer is that business needs voices in the media, the same 
way labor unions, consumers, and other groups in our society do. Our 
nation functions best when economic and other concerns of the people 
are subjected to rigorous debate. When our messages add to the 
spectrum of facts and opinion available to the public, even if the 
decisions are contrary to our preferences, then the effort and cost are 
worthwhile. 

Think back to some of the issues in which we have contributed to the 
debate. 

@ Excessive government regulation—it's now widely recognized 
that Washington meddling, however well intentioned, carries a price 
tag that the consumer pays. 

@ The folly of price controls—so clear now that prices of gasoline and 
other fuels are coming down, now that the marketplace has been 
relieved of most of its artificial restraints. 

@ The need for balance between maintaining jobs and production 
and maintaining a pristine environment—a non-issue, we argued, if 
there’s common sense and compromise on both sides, a view that’s 
now increasingly recognized in Washington. 

Over the years, we've won some and lost some, and battled toadraw 
on other issues we've championed, such as building more nuclear 
power plants and improving public transportation. We've supported 
presidents we thought were right in their policies and questioned 
Democrats and Republicans alike when we thought their policies were 
counterproductive. 

In the process we've had excitement, been congratulated and 
castigated, made mistakes, and won and lost some battles. But we've 
enjoyed it. While a large company may seem terribly impersonal to the 
average person, it’s made up of people with feelings, people who care 
like everybody else. So even when we plug a quality TV program we 
sponsor on public television, we feel right about spending the com- 
pany's money to build audience for the show, just as we feel good as 
citizens to throw the support of our messages to causes we believe in, 
like the Mobil Grand Prix, in which young athletes prepare for the 1984 
Olympics. Or recognition for the positive role retired people continue to 
play in our society. 

We still continue to speak on a wide array of topics, even though 
there's no immediate energy crisis to kick around anymore. Because 
we don't wantto be like the mother-in-law who comes to visit only when 
she has problems and matters to complain about. We think a contin- 
uous presence in this space makes sense for us. And we hope, on your 
part, you find us informative occasionally, or entertaining, or at least 
infuriating. But never boring. After all, you did read this far, didn't you? 


Mobil 
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A GOOD HUSBAND SHOULD 
PREPARE HIS WIFE TO END UP ALONE. 





Even if you hz - insurance on 
your life, you could be leaving your 
wife and children only half 
protected. 

Here's what often happens: 
Upon the husband's death, a wife 


receives the proceeds of his Whole 


Life Policy. Now she should have 
insurance on her own life as new 
head of the family. However, she 
may not want to spend that money 
now. Or she may find insurance 
unaffordable because of her age, or 
unavailable because of her health. 





She's uninsured and the children 
now are unprotected. 

But Metropolitan and you can 
keep that from happening to your 
wife. 

We are introducing a “Surviving 


Spouse” rider available with Met- 
ropolitan’s Whole Life Plus policy 


So your wife would not only get the 


full proceeds of your policy, she 
would then automatically receive 
term coverage on her own life 
equal to what you had on yours 
She would have that coverage until 





age 65, at no extra cost to her and 
regardless of her state of health. 

You can take this step for only 
about $15 a year, plus a premium of 
generally less than a dollar for each 
thousand dollars of term coverage. 

Calla professional Metropolitan 
representative soon. Let Metro- 
politan make sure your wife is bet- 
ter prepared than most. 


5 Metropolitan | 





METROPOLITAN REALLY STANDS BY YOU. 


©1982 Met 





politan Life Insurance 


Life/Health/Auto/Home/Retirement 

















Central America 


To the Editors: 

Our concern with El Salvador [March 
22] should not center on who the guerril- 
las are, or what their ideology appears to 
be now, or even how short the current re- 
gime falls of our democratic standards. 
Rather, we must worry about what will 
surely follow. The Communists will usurp 
the insurgents’ victory, as they did in 
Cuba. We will have another enemy at our 
doorstep, and the Salvadoran people will 

continue to suffer. 
José E. Llana 
Seabrook, Texas 


As long as we support and engineer 
oppressive regimes, we will be faced with 
anti-American, and therefore usually 
Communist, revolutions in these nations. 
Instead of winning friends in the world 
community, our actions ensure that we 
will be hated by the new rulers. Perhaps 
in the future, our Government will realize 
its mistake and will cease to back right- 
wing dictators in the name of freedom. 

Troy Storfjell 
Berrien Springs, Mich. 


THE PERIL GROWS 


AUS Dilemma 


Central America’s Agony 





Has the U.S. forgotten the missing, 
dead and wounded of Viet Nam? Will 
Americans die for the wrong reasons in El 
Salvador? Will we use our dollars to fi- 
nance a government that kills priests, 
nuns and schoolteachers? The U.S. is sup- 
porting the wrong side in this war. 

Dave Evans 
Nitro, W. Va. 


If I didn’t know better, I would say 
that you got your cover photograph from 
my Viet Nam scrapbook. 

Kurt Davis 
South St. Paul, Minn. 


The End of Excellence? 

We aren't losing excellence [March 
22); we're in the process of redefining it in 
a new world with new values that are 








more ecological and integrated than those | 


Letters 











of the shaky structure of the past three 

centuries. We are creating a new vision of 
excellence as we go along. 

Phillip Sweedar 

Atlanta 


What I strive for and to a degree 
achieve as a craftsman wood turner has its 
roots in the idea expressed by Ralph Wal- 
do Emerson: “The reward of a thing well 
done is to have done it.” This feeling can- 
not be abandoned. 

Richard H. Montague 
Groton, Vt. 


Excellence? It’s in my backyard. It’s 
called the Columbia. 

Ginette T. Hochman 

Cape Canaveral, Fla. 





At the time of his resignation from the 
Senate, Harrison Williams stated, “I do 
not feel that I broke any code of ethics” 
{March 22]. It is unfortunate that Mr. 
Williams could not see that this was pre- 
cisely the problem. 

Mickey McLaughlin 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Senator Daniel Inouye may not be- 
lieve that a Senator should be expelled for 
being a fool—but I cannot think of a bet- 
ter reason. 

William Weinstein 
Belmont, Mass. 


I protest the manner in which the FBI 
is being brought to task regarding Ab- 
scam. If Harrison Williams had refused 
the bribe, that would have ended the mat- 
ter for him. I say the FBI did good work. I 
hope it will continue to uncover dishonest 
individuals in our Government. 

Beverly Silverman 
Santa Clara, Calif. 


Religious Reunion 


The “Blueprint for Union” [March 
22] of Roman Catholics and the Anglican 
Communion is unlikely to end their sepa- 
ration. The “emotional controversies” re- 
ferred to in your article are as important 
as the items that were covered in the com- 
mission’s discussions. I would be willing 
to wager that nothing will ever come of 
the illustrious papers composed by the ac- 
ademicians of both groups. 

I cannot imagine that the Vatican 
would want to have anything to do with 
the Episcopal Church in America. And I 
am positive that Anglican evangelicals 
would never accept reconciliation with 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

(The Rev.) Gerald L. Claudius 
Kansas City, Mo. 


The shotgun wedding promoted by 
the ecumenical commission between pro- 
gressive Anglicanism and the hard-shell 
Catholicism of John Paul II has no 








way show costs two or three times as 


chance of success. When the modern 
bride-to-be realizes that her bridegroom 
goes apoplectic over abortion, birth con- 
trol, compromise between clerics and la- 
ity, divorce and myriad other issues ac- 
cepted by her generation, she will 
undoubtedly choose to go it alone. 
Edmund A. Bojarski 
Rusk, Texas 


As a Roman Catholic Christian, I 
read with great joy your article on a possi- 
ble Anglican and Catholic accord. I be- 
lieve separated Christians feel a deep 
loneliness for one another and wish that 
“all may be one.” Our hope and joy, trans- 
lated into prayer and love, will hasten that 
blessed day. 

Catherine C. Fenzel 
Eastchester, N.Y. 





Airline Statistics 


In “Airlines in a Nose Dive” [March 
22], you pointed out Pan Am’s falling load 
factor and said, “TWA’s [load factor] 
dropped even further in the first two 
months of this year to 49.1%.” Untrue! 
TWA’s load factor rose by 1.7 percentage 
points in the first two months of 1982 to 
53.2%, reflecting our continuing program 
of reducing excess capacity—the plague 
of the industry. 

David C. Venz 
Director, Public Affairs 
Trans World Airlines 
New York City 


Your chart contained the erroneous 
information that American Airlines had 
an operating loss in 1981. Actually, 
American recorded an operating profit of 
$72.2 million and net earnings of $47.4 
million. Our operating profit fell short of 
the amount needed to finance new air- 
craft, but it was a $158 million favorable 
turnaround from the previous year. 

David C. Frailey 

Vice President, Public Relations 
American Airlines 

Dallas-Fort Worth Airport, Texas 


Love for Linda 


I am glad to know that Linda Ron- 
stadt is not pigeon-toed in real life [March 
22], because she is one of the very few 
show biz types that I would love to bring 
home to Mom. Not only has she survived 
the rock-’n’-roll treadmill with amazing 
grace but she has remained completely 
human under the media’s celebrity micro- 
scope. If she finds moviemaking not quite 
comfortable, she can rest assured that we 
will all settle for just her music. 

Glenn Morse 
Albany 





Book Publishing 


; Yes, prices for hard-cover books are 
high [March 22], but a ticket to a Broad- 
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that’s it. You can reread a book again and 

again. You can lend it to family and 
friends. It looks nice on the bookshelf. 

| Susannah Smith 

Dover, Del. 





Hollister’s Outrage 

I love my little town of Hollister, 
Calif. [March 22]. It is beautiful, serene 
and peaceful, yet, at the same time, it is 
also industrial, agricultural, recreational 
and residential. We are not the little hick 
town described in your story “California: 
Tremors on the Fault.” Our town does 
have earthquakes, which have left much 
evidence. But they are sporadic and insig- 
nificant in scale. 


Gail C. Martin 
Hollister, Calif. 


I would not trade all the little shakes 
and jiggles I have felt in the 20 years I 
have lived here for one good block-bust- 
ing Maryland thunderstorm. 

W Browning Betts 
Hollister, Calif. 





Homosexual Movies 
Perhaps films, like the rest of society, 
are beginning “to move beyond the notion 
that homosexuality is an illness rather 
than a choice” [March 22]. But there is no 
reason to think this is progress. 
Travis Taylor 
San Antonio 


For thousands of years, homosexual- 
ity has been considered deviant and un- 
natural behavior. Would your movie re- 
viewer have us believe that a few new 82 
films will make it an acceptable alternate 
life-style? 

Gerald P. Deppe 
St. Louis 


Homosexuality is no more a choice 
than is heterosexuality or, for that matter, 
being lefthanded or righthanded. For 
someone who is gay, the only choice is be- 
tween denying his or her natural feelings 
and impulses or living them out. 

Thomas R. Field 
Chicago 





Kosinski on Abbott 
In connection with your review of 
Pinball, 1 would like to inform you that I 
have not “supported and later repudiated 
the parole of Convicted Murderer Jack 
Henry Abbott” [March 22]. As president 
of American PEN (1973-75), I corre- 
sponded with Mr. Abbott, who was part of 
PEN’s Prisoners Writing Program. 
Jerzy Kosinski 
New York City 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 


may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
— 


much for only a few pleasant hours, and 
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“This desktop 
copier can reduce 
my size 14 sneakers 


to an 81,” 
—John Havlicek 

















The Xerox 2350 also helps me in my busi- 
ness. It reduces my 17" computer printouts, 
14" technical drawings, even my blue ledger 
sheets, all down toa handy 84" X 11" size. 


Easy-to-choose 
Copiers at 
easy-to-afford 
prices. 


No matter what kind of 
business you're in, you'll ue 
appreciate the Xerox 2350. 

nd the way it reduces your clumsy 
oversized originals to a size that’s easy 
to handle. 

So send in the coupon. 

Or call 800-648-5888, operator 675, 
and ask Xerox about their 2350. 

You'll also appreciate its price, 

which is esi 3 easy to handle. 








I'd like Ca sales representative to contact me XEROX 
(Ja demonstration [J more information. 
Send to: Xerox Corporation, Box 24, Rochester, N.Y. 14601. 




















Name Title —— 
Company _Address_ 

City : State 

Zip Phone 


T 4/12/62 


In Nevada, call 800-992-5711, operator 675. XEROX® and 2350) are trademarks of XEROX CORPORATION 











In Tucson: Balancing the Triangle of Life 


t is late afternoon at Canyon Ranch, 

“America’s first total vacation/fitness 
resort.” The sun slants across the roofs of 
the patio homes strung out across the des- 
ert, tinting the Santa Catalina Mountains, 
lengthening the shadows of the giant sa- 
guaro cacti. 

Inside the spa building, in a small 
windowless room, an uptight, burned-out, 
more-fat-than-fit East Coast Type A fe- 
male is submitting to an herbal wrap. A 
cup of alfalfa-mint tea precedes mummi- 
fication. She sweats to the faint chimes of 
“music to relax and meditate by.” The 
East Coast Type A resents being told to 
relax. The ranch’s resident psychothera- 
pist, Richard (“Bud”) Murphy, will later 
tell her, “Many people come here seeking 
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American Scene 





counter the smug incumbents. In the 
women's room, all physical indignities, 
personal tribulations and great accom- 
plishments are revealed and shared. 
Shelly, a Chicago mother of two and an 
architecture student, says, “Being here is 
most akin to the experience of having a 
baby.” 

The ranch is very laid back, so first 
names are the style. Within hours every- 
one knows that Marvin the doctor 
flunked Smokenders and needs encour- 
agement, Carol is going through a difficult 
divorce and needs to be taken care of, Jes- 
sie is nearly 70 and loves exercise classes. 
Another Carol, an inner-city emergency- 
room nurse from the Midwest, cannot 
trust herself with a handful of change 





Dee Trayers leading an exercise class at Canyon Ranch in Tucson: “Remember to breathe!” 


withdrawal from something—food, a bad 
marriage, personal problems, smoking— 
but they feel ambivalent and resist 
change.” 

Linda, the wrapper, is soothing. “Of 
course you have a headache, you are with- 
drawing from caffeine and salt,” she ex- 
plains. “The wrap is drawing the toxins 
out of your body, you are beginning to bal- 
ance the triangle of life: the body, mind 
and spirit.” 

The wrappee glowers ambivalently. 
She rejects toxins and triangles, and even 
people who jog, and meditates stubbornly 
on chocolate nut crunch, red meat and 
salted popcorn. She is intensely aware 
that it is impossible to smoke while the 
hands are bound across the chest by hot 
herb-soaked sheets. 

In the lobby, a small group of new- 
comers ignore the desert vistas and seek 
out the nurse, the herbalist, the dietician, 
the three pools, four racquet-ball courts, 
six tennis courts and beauty salon. They 
disperse to the appropriate locker room 
where, overdressed in clothes, they en- 








near a candy machine. The couple from 
Park Avenue play backgammon at 7 in 
the morning; the amiable rotund man is a 
rock musician, and the lithe woman with 
him is his secretary, who considerately 
flew in yet another woman, his girlfriend, 
“as a reward.” 

The three women from Tulsa look 
like teen-agers but are actually in their 
30s and mothers of three children each. 
Marilynn, a wife-mother-student, is ec- 
static to be here alone: “I’ve never had a 
room of my own before.” The mother and 
daughter with matching sulks are inveter- 
ate spa-hoppers. They are accustomed to 
the “pamper places,” where guests are 
practically carried to exercise class, and 
they find life at Canyon Ranch irritating- 
ly spartan. They are especially cross about 
being asked to think. “We have to choose 
our own classes here,” whines one. The 
quiet blond in the corner has been here for 
six months and has lost 100 lbs. The 
pounds, sad to say, do not_come cheap: 
Canyon Ranch is not wildly expensive 
as such spas go, but it still costs about 
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$1,000 a week during the peak season. 

About 80 guests, a quarter of them 
male, gather in the clubhouse for cocktails 
(Perrier and bitters), then dinner (cog au 
vin, 227 calories). Conversation immedi- | 
ately turns to food. “Frozen Milky Way,” 
intones East Coast Type A. A short, wist- 
ful silence. “Frozen Haagen-Dazs,” in- 
vokes Marilynn. All furiously chew their 
detoxifying greens. “But,” says Marilynn, 
“everyone knows that frozen things have 
no calories, right?” The table breaks up 
laughing. 

Wholesome fun continues after din- 
ner. Most people go to sleep, some smoke 
contentiously, and a small band of merry- 
makers try bingo. The game is disturbed 
by a trio of bicoastal Type A males who 
cry, “Cheat! Cheat!” and refuse to play 
unless they can win the Canyon Ranch 
tractor hat. Earlier, they were seen calling 
their offices for an adrenaline fix before 
they had even checked in. One of them is 
already in the lobby inquiring about the 
last plane to Burbank. 

The next morning, at 7 sharp, the 
group divides by energy level, either for a 
Vigorous Morning Walk or a slightly less 
robust Awake and Aware Walk. At 8 a.m. 
the marginally intrepid set out for a hike 
in the desert, marching spryly behind 
Phyllis Hochman, a former New York 
City schoolteacher who has, she says, 
achieved her private fantasy and become 
“the only middle-aged Jewish female trail 
leader in the West.” 


he balky bicoastal trio prove predict- 

ably inelastic in Men’s Stretch, their 
first class. “Men are not as flexible as 
women,” says the instructor encouraging- 
ly. Few women are as flexible as the in- 
structors, who are all shimmeringly sleek, 
exotically turned out in leotard and leg- 
warmer ensembles, and able to lie on their 
sides and circle one leg in the air hun- 
dreds of times without getting cramps. 

“Remember to breathe!” shouts Dee 
Trayers, as the people in her class turn 
scarlet from the effort. A great gasp goes 
up. They had, indeed, forgotten to 
breathe. Still glowing, they head for a 
juice break. Deprivation seems to produce 
a high level of camaraderie; many people 
can spend half an hour eagerly discussing 
the best way to enjoy drinking one-quar- 
ter cup of tomato juice. 

All day the bicoastal trio stubbornly 
cling to their surplus pounds. They skip 
yoga (“Imagine you're a pink cloud,” 
urges the teacher). They miss pool exer- 
cises, which involve strenuous efforts to 
drown plastic balls by pushing them 
“down ... aaand down... aaand harder, 
again!” During Shintaido, an unlikely hy- 
brid of martial arts and modern dance 
that starts with an excruciating series of 
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froglike hops, the trio sit in the lobby 
complaining. They are wondering about 
flights to Las Vegas when Karma Kientz- 
ler finds them. 

Karma is the physical-fitness guru of 
Canyon Ranch, Named Karma 39 years 
ago by her wonderfully prescient father, 
she loves her work, loves the “aura and 
tranquillity” of the ranch, and loves the 
guests no matter what. “You are carrying 
a lot of anger,” she advises the grumblers. 
They melt at once. “I’m 63, I’m an old, fat 
smoker, I’m out of control,”’ explodes the 
| most discontented. “Awww,” coos Kar- 

ma, “you need some warm fuzzy.” The 

man retires peacefully dreaming of a 
massage. 

Mel Zuckerman, super Type A, has a 

massage every afternoon. “That’s why I 

| built this place,” he says. Zuckerman 


loves to tell the story. There he was in 
| 1978, nearly 50 years old, a fat, rich real | 
| estate developer with high blood pressure | 
who was reaching the dispiriting conclu- 
sion that this “was the prime of my life, 
and it wasn’t so great.” Then he went toa 





ip | 


Founder Mel Zuckerman: “A whole new life” 


California spa and “experienced a natural 
| high for the first time in my life.” So, with 
his wife Enid, he bought an old dude 
ranch, spent $6.8 million converting it, 
| and now says, “It’s a whole new life.” 

Not entirely. Next door to the ranch, 
Mel, the hard-driving relaxer, is tearing 
| up the desert to make room for a Canyon 

Ranch town-house development. 

The East Coast Type A female is no 
longer interested in such dichotomies. She 
is interested in cardiovascular improve- 

| ment, multistriped leotards and having 
| her hands and feet tucked into warm 
moisturizing mittens at the facial salon. 
The life of the body seems by and large 
much pleasanter than the life of the mind. 
Laboring through her fifth exercise class 
of the day, East Coast Type A puffs “shoo 
shoo” in response to a dazzlingly fit for- 
mer cheerleader’s exhortation to “blow it 

out.” The formerly flaccid Type A has lost | 
5 Ibs. and 3 in. She has stopped smoking | 
and can jog for 20 minutes. She agrees 

with Mel: “I want to feel like this 

forever.” —By Jane O'Reilly 
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Choice without value 
isn’t much of a choice. 
That's why we 
build value into all 
our shoes. Includ- 
ing the Nevada, 
shown here. 
We craft only 
the finest leathers into an 
exceptional choice of handsome styles 
and colors. And our impressive range of 
sizes and widths assure you a perfect fit. 
The Florsheim Choice means never 
settling for anything less. In quality, 
Style, fitand value. 
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RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENTS 








The vital handling characteris- 
tics of a high-performance radial 
tire include quick steering 
response and 

a high 









Instrumented 
Handling test 
equipment measures 
lateral acceleration 
in Gs and steering input. 





mum cornering force capacity. 
The most universal method of 
examining these performance 
qualities is Subjective Handling 
tests. During these procedures, a 
car equipped with test tires is 
driven by a trained engineer 
who evaluates the tires’ handling 
characteristics. 

At BFGoodrich we require that 
our high-performance tires be 
evaluated for handling charac- 













radial construction. 















VA 


teristics with an additional, more 


precise means of testing. There- 


fore, we complement our Subjec- 
tive Handling results with 
Instrumented Handling tests: an 
objective method that employs 









HIGH TECH’ 
RADIALS 


transient Step Steer During both 





is driven by a Tire Test Engineer 
on a track. Here, the car can be 
driven beyond normal perform- 





advanced computerized equip- 
ment that records and evaluates 
a tire’s performance. The use of 
such sophisticated technology 
yields greater test reliability and 
allows our engineers to detect 
minute differences in perform- 
ance that may be crucial to the 
tire's development. 

Two important Instrumented 
Handling procedures are the 
steady state Ramp Steer and 


ance levels, through a series of 


for lateral acceleration 
(cornering force), steer 
angle, and speed. This 
is performed by a 
Humphrey Package, 





‘gf 


eral acceleration 
in Gs (one “G" is 
equal to the accel- 


gravity); a Steering Potentio- 
meter, which relays steering 


a special multi-programmer, 
which converts analogue instru- 
mentation signals to digital for 
computer analysis; and a fifth 
wheel outside the car, which 
checks its speed to 1/10th mph 
intervals. 

Throughout the Ramp Steer 
test, the vehicle maintains a 
steady 50 mph on a level sur- 


procedures, a high-performance 
car equipped with prototype tires 


systematic but extreme cornering 
maneuvers. The car is monitored 


which measures lat- 
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ultra high- 
radial 





(A) 






















standard 
tire 
Lae) 
Ramp Steer test data shows the 
lateral acceleration (Gs) gener- 
ated by a given steering wheel 
angle. Curve A represents result 
of test performed with an ultra 
high-performance radial; Curve B 
indicates performance of a 
standard tire. 


Step Steer test results indicate the 
time-response capabilities of an 
ultra high-performance tire 
(Curve A) and a standard tire 
(Curve B), when fed a quick, hard 
steering input. 
ultra high- 
performance 
radial 


EA) 


standard tire 
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face. Starting at the straight 
ahead position, the steering 
wheel is slowly turned by 
the driver, caus- 
ing the car to 
turn and exceed its 
cornering capability, 
which could result in the 
car's spinning out. From the 
computer-fed data, a plot is 
generated indicating lateral 
acceleration in Gs versus steer- 
ing wheel angle (see Figure 1). 
Analysis of the curve indicates 
how much driver input is 
required to attain a given 
G force; the steeper the 
slope, the less steer- 
ing input is needed 
to negotiate a turn, 
imparting a more 
responsive feel to 
the driver. The 
highest point of the 
curve shows the 
top performance 
capability of the 
tire/vehicle. 

During the Step Steer proce- 
dure, the vehicle also maintains 
a constant 50 mph. However, 
instead of a gradual steering 
input, the steering wheel is 
quickly turned 140° and held 
until the car reaches a steady 
state attitude six to eight seconds 
later. The plotted test data 

shows lateral 
acceleration 
versus time 
(see Figure 2). 
The curve is ana- 
lyzed for the time- 
response capabilities of 
the tire/vehicle system. 


BIEGoodrich 


These results tell how fast the 
system will react to a given 
steering input similar to those 
employed by the average driver 
when turning the steering wheel 
suddenly to avoid an accident. 
The practice of obtaining 
Instrumented measurements of a 
tire's performance began at 
BFGoodrich more than ten years 
ago and has since been devel- 
oped into a highly technological 
research tool. Several prototype 
tires are made and evaluated, 







Prototype tires are tested for han- 
dling on this specially-equipped 
high-performance test vehicle. 


each differing slightly in either 
construction, compound struc- 
ture, or tread design. We test the 
most promising of these proto- 
type tires through Instrumented 
Handling to find the optimal tire 
properties. The outstanding han- 
dling capabilities of our 
advanced T/A® High Tech® 
Radials were achieved with the 
help of Instrumented Testing. 
This is the second in a series of 
articles designed to help you un- 
derstand how our technology is 
utilized...and how it benefits you. 




























Reagan at his first prime-time press conference: a call for arms control and an admission of U.S. weakness 
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A Deadly Dilemma 


Congress and the White House agonize over arms control 


ith the inevitability of fallout 

from an atom bomb, the ever 

growing national concern 

about the proliferation of nu- 
clear weapons and the threat of nuclear 
war landed on Washington last week 
There was a special debate in the House 
on arms control. The Senate held heated 
hearings on the Administration’s strate- 
gic policy that raised sharp questions 
about the need for new weapons systems 
Urged by anxious aides to get out front on 
a populist issue that threatens to over- 
whelm his plans for a massive military 
buildup, President Reagan held his first 
evening press conference—broadcast on 
television’s prime time—to assure his fel- 
low citizens that he shared their worries. 
Said the President in his opening state- 
ment: “My goal is to reduce nuclear weap- 
ons dramatically, assuring lasting peace 
and security.” 

Reagan’s words were designed to 
calm a nation that has become increas- 
ingly unsettled by his Administration's 
apparent lack of commitment to arms 
control and its loose talk about the feasi- 
bility of “limited” nuclear wars. “I invite 

1 , 


the Soviet Union to join with us now 
to substantially reduce nuclear weapons 
and make an important breakthrough for 
lasting peace on earth,” the President 
told reporters gathered in the White 
House East Room. “Everybody would 


be a loser if there is a nuclear war.” 

Reagan’s call for arms control had an- 
other purpose as well: to defuse public 
sentiment for an immediate freeze by 
both the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. on the test- 
ing, production and deployment of nucle- 
ar weapons. The President feels this 


would serve to seal what he claims is the 
Soviets’ present strategic advantage 

On balance the Soviet Union does 
have a definite margin of superiority,” he 
said. “I think that a freeze would not only 
be disadvantageous—in fact even danger- 
ous—to us with them in that position, but 
I believe it would also militate against any 
negotiations The Soviets’ great edge is 
one in which they could absorb our retal- 
iatory blow and hit us again.” 

That candid suggestion of U.S. inferi- 
ority went well beyond anything said by 
Reagan’s recent predecessors in the White 
House. The President and his advisers had 
discussed the issue beforehand. They 
clearly underestimated the political and 
diplomatic impact of the statement, which 
once more conveyed to some observers of 
the press conference a sense that Reagan 
lacked command of foreign affairs. Some 
nuclear experts charged that Reagan was 
simply wrong—a question on which there 
is room for argument (see box). Others 
contended that whether or not the Presi- 
dent was right as to the facts, his admis- 
sion of weakness could only inflame Eu- 
rope’s politically potent peace movement, 
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with its anti-American overtones, and en- 
courage the Soviets to act tougher. Thus, 
as soon as the implications of Reagan’s 
statement became clear, the so-called 
fudge factory of State Department spokes- 
men began backtracking. Richard Burt, 
director of the Bureau of Politico-Military 
Affairs, rushed onto the CBS Morning 
News the following day and explained, 
“What the President actually said was 
that the Soviets have the momentum and 
we are worried about the trends.” 
i Reagan announced his support of 
a Senate resolution, which the 
White House helped draft, sponsored by 
Democrat Henry Jackson of Washington 
and Republican John Warner of Virginia. 
Although it uses the word freeze, the 
| Jackson-Warner proposal would place no 
restraints on new weapons until the Sovi- 
ets and Americans agree on a mutual re- 
duction of armaments to equal levels. 
This would allow, among other things, the 
U.S. to proceed with the deployment of 
new Pershing II and cruise missiles in 
Europe in order to counter the Soviets’ 
present advantage in intermediate-range 
nuclear weapons on the Continent. “If 
you freeze first, Western Europe is left 
naked,” Jackson has argued. The plan 
has 61 sponsors in the Senate and 103 in 
the House. 

The Jackson-Warner resolution was 
designed as an alternative to a Senate pro- 
posal for an immediate freeze, sponsored 
by Democrat Edward Kennedy of Massa- 
chusetts and Republican Mark Hatfield 
of Oregon. Their resolution calls on the 
USS. to seek agreement now with the Sovi- 
ets to halt the production and deployment 
of all nuclear weapons, in a fashion that 
each side could verify, as a prelude to 
arms-reduction talks. Attacking Reagan’s 
assertion that the U.S. needs to continue 
its buildup in order to force eventual arms 
reductions, Kennedy argued, “This is voo- 
doo arms control, which says you must 
have more in order to have less.” 

Although the Kennedy-Hatfield reso- 
lution has attracted only 20 supporters in 
the Senate, it has a better chance of pas- 
sage in the House, which last week held 
an extraordinary eight-hour arms-control 
debate. The most recent comparable ses- 
sion was a discussion of the Viet Nam 
War in 1969. In somber tones Speaker Tip 
O'Neill spoke of the overabundance of 
warheads possessed by the US. and 
U.S.S.R. Said he: “What is happening to 
us? What is the cause of this madness? I 
hope and pray the [freeze resolution] will 
provide the vehicle to stop this arms 
race.” Republican Leader Robert Michel 
disagreed: “The major issue confronting 
the world today is not the possession of 
nuclear arms by the U.S., but the defense 
and preservation of freedom. If freedom 
cannot be defended through any other 
means but the possession of a nuclear 
deterrent by the U.S., the possession of 
such a deterrent is a political and moral 
imperative.” 


o chill sentiment for a freeze of 
weapons at the present levels, 
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Q. How do porcupines make war? A. Very, very carefully! 


On the other side of the Capitol, the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee met 
with top Administration policymakers 
who had come to sound out sentiment 
on the disarmament issue. They got an 
earful. Maryland Republican Charles 
Mathias, normally quiet and reflective, 
slammed both hands against the table as 
he told the officials they have had 467 
days since Reagan's Inauguration to do 
something about arms control but have 
produced nothing. ‘“He’s pounding the ta- 
ble for all of us,” chimed in Massachusetts 
Democrat Paul Tsongas. “This issue will 
make Viet Nam seem like a cakewalk.” 

Members of the committee finally got 
their chance last week to interrogate Dep- 
uty Under Secretary of Defense Thomas 
K. Jones, who had suggested, in an inter- 
view with the Los Angeles Times last Jan- 
uary, that the U.S. could survive a nuclear 
war if enough people dug homemade shel- 
ters. The Senators wanted to use Jones’ 
testimony to publicize the Administra- 
tion’s casual attitude toward limited nu- 
clear war and its unwarranted faith in civ- 
il defense, but they had to threaten a 
subpoena before a reluctant Pentagon 
would allow him to appear. Jones was 
subdued and careful. In a barely audible 
voice, he said he had not meant to “imply 
that nuclear war was anything less than a 
terrible disaster.” He left it to Assistant 
Secretary of Defense Richard Perle to de- 
fend the Administration’s seven-year, 
$4.2 billion civil defense plan, which calls 
for evacuating people from 380 high-risk 
centers to presumably safer nonurban 





| week, to cut the proposed 80% increase in 





| wanted to house them temporarily in ex- 











“host areas.” But the Armed Services 
Committee agreed, on a voice vote last 


civil defense funds to a 5% increase. 

he rising antinuclear sentiment 

has contributed to an erosion of 

support for the Administration's 
proposed military buildup, which 
is already in trouble because of worries 
over huge budget deficits. Last week the 
Armed Services Committee voted to elim- 
inate $2.1 billion in funds for deploying 
the first 40 MX intercontinental missiles. 
The Administration, which has still not 
decided how to base these new weapons, 








isting Minuteman silos. Critics charged 
that this ad hoc system would make them 
vulnerable to a Soviet strike, The commit- 
tee made $1.1 billion more in cuts before 
sending the fiscal 1983 weapons budget of 
$180.2 billion to the Senate floor. There it 
may face even rougher treatment as crit- 
ics attempt to cut $11.3 billion in funds 
slated for the B-1 strategic bomber and 
two nuclear aircraft carriers. The budget 
trimmers got some moral support from 
Gerald Ford, who said last week that it 
was “hogwash” to think that U.S. security 
would be endangered by a slowdown in 
weapons procurement. Said he: “The So- 
viet Union isn’t going to attack the U.S. 
because you deliver in one fiscal year 
three less B-1 bombers. That’s baloney.” 
What began as a popular, and popu- 
list, grass-roots sentiment has now be- 
come a potent factor in determining US. 
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policy. This is the basic strength of a 

democratic system, but also a possible 

cause for concern. In an open society, 
| legitimate movements based on valid 
ideals, like the arms-control crusade, 
have the potential to be manipulated in 
such a way that passions and emotions 
override rational judgments. 

The Administration also reacted to 
the antinuclear sentiment by pushing 
ahead with plans for Strategic Arms Re- 
duction Talks (START) earlier than some 
diplomatic experts would have wished. At 
his press conference, Reagan said he 
hoped to be ready for talks by summer, 
but added that “setting a date will depend 
somewhat on the whole international sit- 
uation.” Reagan's vague words appeared 
to be a slight backing away from the 
strong concept of linkage—tying arms ne- 
gotiations to good behavior by the Soviets 


for talks: 


fits of negotiations.” 


bargaining positions 













Nuclear Arms: Who Leads? 


as Ronald Reagan right in asserting that the Soviets 
now enjoy nuclear “superiority” over the U.S.? The de- 
bate over who is ahead in the arms race has been raging for 
years in Washington, and surely in Moscow as well, and by 
its nature seems endless. Key questions, like the American 
capacity to retaliate against a massive Soviet missile strike, 
could be answered definitively only by a war that might de- 
stroy the world. But if it cannot be settled, the argument can- 
not be stilled either, and the President’s statement last week 
raised the issue to a new pitch. 
Senator Edward Kennedy, a ceredy advocate of an im- 
mediate nuclear freeze, took 





in Poland and elsewhere—that is favored 
by Secretary of State Alexander Haig, 
among others. As for the Soviets, the offi- 
cial news agency TASS questioned Rea- 
gan’s genuine commitment to arms con- 
trol but responded favorably to his call 
“The Soviet Union is not the 
| side that has to be convinced of the bene- 


onetheless, the Administration 
faces several major hurdles on the 
way to START . 


experts hope to have some options 
ready by next month, none of the US. 


mined, nor has the President made any 
basic strategy decisions. In addition, even 
some of its supporters wonder whether | while avoiding arms reductions of their 
this Administration is truly capable of | 
reaching a settlement with the Soviets. 


Some officials, particularly at the Penta- 
gon, simply do not believe in arms control 
on any realistic terms. “It seems far- 
fetched to imagine Edward Rowny sign- 
ing an agreement with the Russians,” said 
one Administration official, referring to 


nent of SALT II who heads Reagan’s START 
team. Nor is it clear that the Soviets 
would seriously consider the concessions 
that Reagan and his team will undoubted- 
ly demand. The Kremlin leaders may 
well conclude that their best course is 
simply to stoke the antinuclear movement 
| with claims that the Soviet Union is 
interested only in peace. Thus they could 
gain the best of both worlds, undercutting 
support for Reagan’s military buildup 


talks. Although the 


has been deter- 


own. —By Walter Isaacson. Reported by 
Douglas Brew and Evan Thomas/Washington 






Some American B-52s presumably could scramble into the 
air during a Soviet attack and heap desfruction on the 
U.S.S.R. Nuclear planners until now have generally con- 
cluded that the two nations are in rough parity—meaning, 
essentially, that each could destroy the other. As the U.S. 
Joint Chiefs of Staff put it in a “military posture” statement 
for the current fiscal year: “A major attack on the United 
States or its allies would result unquestionably in catastroph- 
ic retaliatory damage to the Soviet Union.” 

Why, then, should the U.S. feel it needs or even wants 
more nuclear weapons, whoever might be said to have that 
elusive lead? Because Reagan apparently has in mind a 
ghastly scenario that is now possible, at least in theory. 
It goes this way: improvements in missile accuracy now 
courtesy or soeingcone’ make it conceivable that the 





particular issue with Reagan’s 
assertion that the Soviets could 
“absorb” a U.S. retaliatory 
blow “and hit us again.” Said 
Kennedy: “In the event of a So- 
viet first strike, the U.S. would 
still have at least 3,500 war- 
heads to retaliate, enough to 
make Soviet rubble bounce 
from Moscow to Vladivos' 
President Carter’s National Se- 

curity Adviser, Zbigniew Brzezinski, voiced a common view: 
“The strategic balance between the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union is one of ambiguous equivalence—in some respects 
we are ahead and in some respects they are.” 

The numbers are indeed ambiguous. The Soviets unques- 
tionably are ahead by some measures. Their strategic nucle- 
ar weapons have a total explosive power of 7,868 megatons 
(one megaton equals | million tons of TNT), vs. 3,505 mega- 
tons for the U.S.; and the Soviets have 2,537 delivery vehicles 
(missiles, bombers, launching tubes on submarines) to rain 
those megatons on an enemy, to America’s 1,944. But the 
US. still has a clear, though rapidly shrinking, lead in nucle- 
ar warheads: 9,480 to 8,040. 

Numbers, however, do not tell the whole story. The U.S. 
warheads are much more widely dispersed than those of the 
U.SS.R., almost 70% of which are housed in land silos that 
would be prime targets in a nuclear war. Some 5,000 of the 
US. warheads are aboard missile-firing submarines, which 
the Soviets have never been able to track (the relatively noisy 
Soviet missile subs, by contrast, are far easier to find). The 
US. has 347 intercontinental bombers to the U.S.S.R.’s 150. 
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’ Mock-up of the long-delayed American MX missile 


USS.R., by launching a mere 
200 of its multiple-warhead 
missiles, could destroy nearly 
all the 1,052 U.S. land-based 
missiles in their silos. The U.S. 
would then not be able to take 
out the remaining Soviet mis- 
siles, especially since subma- 
rine-launched missiles are not 
as accurate as those fired from 
land. The U.S. could still incin- 
erate the U.S.S.R. from end to end, but the Soviets could and 
doubtless would do the same to America. So an American 
President would be left only with the choices of unleashing 
an unimaginable slaughter or knuckling under to Soviet 
demands. 

Critics retort that this script is, in the words of Paul 
Warnke, a leading U.S. negotiator for the unratified SALT I 
treaty, “inherently implausible.” Kremlin leaders, they in- 
sist, would not launch the first strike, because they could nev- 
er be sure that they really would destroy most of the land- 
based American missiles. Even if they did, they dare not run 
the risk that the U.S. would hit back with a catastrophic 
strike on Soviet cities in return. Reaganites reply that worry 
about the Soviets’ capacity for nuclear blackmail is in itself a 
force in world politics, frightening both the Western allies 
and the leaders of Third World nations. Critics answer back 
that Reagan only increases those fears by talking openly 
about Soviet nuclear superiority. 

Round and round the arguments go. There is only one 
certainty: the nuclear arms race has reached a point that no 
one could have really wanted. 








the retired Army general and vocal oppo- | 
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ATORNADO OF DEBT 


What farmers owe 
as of Jan. 1, in billions of dollars 





Hard Times in the Heartland | 


With costs up and prices down, farmers are facing a grim year 


o one sheds crocodile tears like a U.S. 
farmer. He is either crying about too 
much rain—or not enough. And he cries 
again when the harvest is so bountiful that 
it depresses the prices he gets. But when 
he examined his ledger over the winter, 


annual farm income often rose, and the 
value of land and machinery soared. No 
more. The tears flooding rural America 
| this spring are genuine. Caught in a cash- 
flow crunch, farmers are facing their 
bleakest year since the Depression. 

In California’s lush Central Valley, 
Donald D. Sills, 50, wistfully recalls the 
good years, 1974 and 1975, when his own 
160-acre farm and other acreage he 
leased netted him about $70,000 annually, 
mostly from rice. But last year, while 
farming 1,485 acres, he lost $60,000. The 
price of rice, which was $14 a hundred- 
weight in 1981, is expected to plunge to a 
mere $7 or $8 this year. Sills had accumu- 
lated $300,000 in debts, on which he was 
paying $142 a day in interest. “High inter- 
est rates have killed me,” he says. Now he 
is trying to sell his farm—and no one 
seems willing or able to buy it. 

On the lonely dry-land plains of 
Foard County in north Texas, Jackie 
Walker, 46, raised wheat and cotton on 





1981 and, with the prospect of more losses 
this year, decided to “get out while the 
getting out was good.” Says Walker: “It’s 
heartbreaking to see about ten years’ 
work go down the drain for nothing.” 

In the rolling fields of western Wis- 
consin last week, Jim Lemanski, 44, and 
his wife Martha, 43, watched their 330- 
acre farm near Fennimore being sold at 
auction. They had left Madison, where he 
had been an appliance salesman, less than 
four years ago, going $380,000 into debt to 





take a fling at farming with hogs, cattle 
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he usually had something to smile about: | 





and corn. But prices fell, his 10% loans 
came up for renewal at 20%, and Le- 
manski lost $10,000 on corn alone last 
year. Overall, his try at farming cost him 
$100,000. “Numbers like that take a lot of 
the fun out of farming,” he says. 
America’s 2.4 million farmers are 
squeezed between rising costs and falling 
prices. In part, they are the victims of 
their own remarkable productivity. Last 
year they turned out record crops of corn 
(8.2 billion bu.) and wheat (2.8 billion 
bu.). The 2 billion-bu. soybean harvest 
was exceeded only in 1979. Oats, barley 
and grain sorghum also had near record 
yields, making 1981 probably the most 
productive year in U.S. farm history. Un- 
fortunately, all that abundance knocked 
the bottom out of prices. Corn, the na- 
tion’s biggest cash crop, dropped from 
$3.60 per bu. in the Chicago market to 
$2.60 by year’s end. Cotton sometimes 
sold as low as 35¢ per lb.—but it was cost- 
ing farmers 60¢ per Ib. to produce. 
Farmers do not panic at the occasion- 
al bad year. If anything, they are an over- 
ly optimistic breed, always willing to 
gamble their physical labor and financial 
assets, going deeply into debt on the 


| premise that next year will be better. Un- 


1,300 acres. He lost $60,000 in 1980 and | 


fortunately, 1982 is shaping up as the 
third consecutive year in which net farm 
income is sharply depressed. After reach- 
ing $32.7 billion in 1979, it plummeted to 
$19.9 billion in 1980, limped along at | 
$22.9 billion in 1981 and could slide below 
$15 billion this year. Adjusted for infla- 
tion and with the paper value of immense 
unsold inventories deducted, farm income 
has dropped to its lowest level since the 
1930s. Millions of farmers are operating 
at severe losses. 

In a business that depends heavily on 
credit (a typical Kansas wheat farmer 
borrows about $75,000 a year just to plant 








and fertilize his crop), the combination of 
declining income and high interest rates 
is pushing countless farmers toward 
bankruptcy. Total farm debt has sharply 
risen (see chart); it now is about 13 times 
as high as this year’s projected total in- 
come, Where farmers normally estimated 
their annual interest expense at about 
11% of their costs, they now have to set 
aside more than 20%. Some big operators 
with expensive equipment are paying as 
much as $70,000 a year in interest alone. 


he overextended small farmer is get- 

ting squeezed most. When his fi- 
nances are sO precarious that even the 
sympathetic local banker will not extend 
credit, he turns to the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration, an agency of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. That lender of last 
resort finds that 51% of its one-year oper- 
ating loans were delinquent at the begin- 
ning of this year, compared with 26% in 
1979. In the past three years, the number 
of delinquent loans has nearly tripled, to 
218,054, and their value has multiplied 
nearly five times, to $14.9 billion. While 
the FmHA has begun foreclosure proceed- 
ings against only 2,500 farmers so far, 
many more are either quitting the fields 
or selling parts of their acreage to stay 
in business. One farm auctioneer in New 
Mexico reports that he is booked solid 
until July, with a sale every day except 
Sundays. 

Beyond the emotional trauma of sell- 
ing beloved land, farmers are finding buy- 
ers scarce and the returns slim. “Some 
land goes up for sale and doesn’t even 
bring out a bidder, since nobody has much 
money,” says the Illinois Farm Bureau’s 
Dale Butz, brother of former Agriculture 
Secretary Earl Butz. After a long, spectac- 
ular climb, the value of crop land is fall- 
ing. Average Indiana farm land sold a 
year ago for $1.200 an acre. Last month it 
was fetching only $700. Predicts Robert 
Maurer, a banker in Fairbury, Ill. (pop. 
3,400): “I'd say 5% of Midwest farmers 


may have trouble surviving this year. And 
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“Everything You’ve Got Is Gone” 


A: a biting Texas panhandle wind flung dirt into their weather-creased faces, 
some 50 solemn cotton farmers met near the town of Tulia (pop. 5,033) last 
week for a ritual as sorrowful as a wake. They were there to cast reluctant bids 
on the well-worn tools and machinery with which Dan Altman, 65, and his son 
Danny, 34, had scratched out an increasingly difficult living in a way they loved: 
farming 1,440 acres of irrigated land. The buyers were ambivalent. They were 
seeking bargains, but they hated to see the Altmans get hurt. And each feared 
that his own auction might be held all too soon. 

Dan, a white-haired man who has farmed all of his adult life, tried to retain 
his jolly disposition. His son, who is tall, thin and bright, hovered in the back- 
ground, staring glassy-eyed at what was happening. He watched a rotary hoe go 
for $950 (it would cost $3,500 new) and two irrigation motors for $155 (they 
would cost $1,000 if new); a small cultivator, bought ten years ago for $500, went 
for $2. Danny’s wife Frieda, 33, stayed away from the auction. “She cried,” Dan- 
ny admitted. “She cried a lot.” 

Dan and his wife Billy Louise rented 320 acres in Tulia at the end of World 
War II and raised their three children quite comfortably. When Danny got out 
of the Army in 1969, father and son leased another 1,120 acres. For a few years 
they managed to build up some savings. But their expenses began to rise steeply 
in 1972, while the price they got for their cotton fell. Still, they hung on. Then, in 
1980, came a disastrous WEAVER—CAMERA 5 
drought. Dan Sr., who was 
back farming his original 
320 acres, was able to 
break even. Danny, work- 
ing the other 1,120 acres, 
lost $50,000. 

Last year cotton, 
which had brought 80¢ 
per lb. in the panhandle 
in 1980, dropped to less 
than 40¢. Danny grossed 
$60,000—but he had bor- 
rowed $86,000 from the 
Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration for planting, irri- 
gation, fertilizer and in- 
secticides. Danny let the 
hired hand go, and Frieda 
went into the fields with 
her husband, helping with . 
irrigation, cultivation and : 
planting. Nevertheless, Altman and Son Danny at their sellout auction 
they lost $40,000 in 1981. 

“I went up and talked to the FmHA,” Danny recalled. “They'd been real 
good, They had gone with me, but they couldn’t guarantee they could go with me 
next year. They didn’t force me out, but why farm another year and drop anoth- 
er $40,000?” He reluctantly broke the news to his wife that they would have to 
sell out. “You work for 13 years,” Danny said, “and everything you've got is 
gone.” 

Danny was concerned that the auction would not go well. “There are too 
many farm sales and money is tight,” he said. “I hate this, but I think I'll be hap- 
pier not worrying about it.” Looking back, he regrets putting so much of his life 
into the farm, forgoing any vacations. “I’ve never taken Frieda any place for 
over a day,” he says. “Now we can’t buy a car and our 1974 Ford is worn out.” 

Richard Tye, a farmer from Kress, Texas, bought Danny’s one-year-old 
John Deere tractor, but the bargain brought him little joy. “It scares me to death 
buying this,” he said. “I have just enough money to try farming one more year, 
but probably not enough to get through i it. No one can come out ahead farming 
around here unless something changes.” 

Just after the bidding on the tractor ended at $23,000, Danny slipped away. 
As he had feared, the auction had gone poorly. The Altmans collected $70,000. 
Danny's share of that will go toward the debt of $180,000 that he owes the 
FmHA. Each year from now on, someone from that office will look Danny up to 
see if he can make more payments. He is not sure how he will earn a living now. 
For the time being, he plans to weld fences for a nearby rancher. 














an additional 15% may not get through 
the next year.” He tries to put together 
“survival packages” for his farm custom- 
ers, advising them to use less fertilizer, 
borrow against life insurance and get 
part-time jobs off the farm, so they can 
hang on until times get better. 

The farmers’ plight has produced an 
inevitable ripple effect. Sales of large trac- 
tors (they cost as much as $90,000 each) 
are down 40% from a year ago, and 
$150,000 combines are selling even more 
slowly. Some 37,000 workers, about 25% of 
the total in the farm equipment in- 
dustry, have been laid off. International 
Harvester, one of the industry giants, lost 
$393 million last year and an additional 
$299 million so far this year. Says Don 
Goodrich, who hopes to sell his Harvester 
dealership in Gilmore City, Iowa: “You'll 
see a lot more dealers trying to get out un- 
less there’s a turn-around soon.” Adds 
Lloyd Long, a John Deere dealer in Okla- 
homa: “Reagan tells us to tighten our belts, 
but this is turning into a tourniquet.” 

Whether farmers mainly blame Rea- 
gan for their troubles is not yet clear. But 
the general economic downturn is having 
a severe effect, even on those who raise 
livestock. Looking for bargains, shoppers 
are buying more chicken and cheaper cuts 
of red meat. As a result, consumption of 
beef and pork is down markedly. 

Even more hurtful to farmers has 
been the worldwide recession. This and 
the strength of the dollar abroad have cut 
into US. agricultural exports, which nor- 
mally account for nearly one-fourth of 
farm income. But so far this year exports 
of corn, for example, are down about one- 
fourth. The Soviet Union, stung by the 
1980 U.S. grain embargo (which one eco- 
nomic consulting firm estimates cost 
American agribusiness $22 billion), has 
spread out its purchases among more sup- 
pliers. Of the 43 million metric tons of 
grain it is expected to import from the 
West this year, the Soviet Union has so far 
bought only 13.8 million tons from the 
U.S. Contends Agriculture Secretary 
John Block: “We are still paying a big 
price for the 1980 embargo.” 

Pending the Administration’s pre- 
dicted upturn of the economy, about all 
that U.S. farmers can do is pray for 
plagues and bad weather overseas. Mid- 
west cattle producers have no grudge 
against their counterparts in Denmark, 
but a recent outbreak of hoof-and-mouth 
disease there caused Japan to suspend 
$215 million worth of Danish meat im- 
ports. This could mean some $100 million 
in unexpected sales for American cattle- 
men. Says Ronald Knutson, an economist 
at Texas A&M: “If there is a major crop 
failure some place in the world, we'll look 
back on this as a good year.” American 
farmers may be the “miracle workers of 
the Western world,” as President Reagan 
proudly says, but now many are hoping 
that the fates will work a miracle for 
them. —®BSy Ed Magnuson. Reported by Gisela 
Bolte/Washington and Lee Griggs/Chicago 
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Whichis the lowest 


menthol 100's? 


OW is the lowest menthol 
100s. But it’s easy to see 


why some people aren't 
sure. They've had a lot of 


confusing numbers thrown 


at them for quite a while. 


Just look at the chart 


at the right and see for 
yourself. 


The truth is that NOW 





100s Soft Pack Menthol at 





2 mg tar contains less than 
half the tar of Carlton 100s 





Soft Pack Menthol at 5 mg. 














(Hint: it's not Carlton.) 


And NOW Menthol 100s is by 
farand away lower in tar 
than any other Menthol 100s 
whatsoever. 

Which ts the lowest 
100s menthol? 

No need to guess-NOW. 


NUMBERS DON'T LIE. NOW 100s 
ARE LOWER — CARLTON 100s. 
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‘NOW 2mg 2mg 0.0lmg 





CARLTON | 5mg | 5mg__ Img 
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All tar numbers are av. per cigarette by FIC method 





— The lowest in tar of all brands. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





BOX, BOX 100’s: Less than 0.01 mg. “tar”, 0.001 mg. nicotine, 

SOFT PACK 85’s FILTER, MENTHOL: 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine, 
SOFT PACK 100's FILTER, MENTHOL: 2 mg. “tar”, 0.2 mg. nicotine, 
av. per cigarette by FTC method. 











Making Amends 


One way to balance the budget 





t was almost as if the nation’s leading 

distiller had suddenly come out in favor 
of Prohibition. Having unveiled the big- 
gest deficit in U.S. history, President Rea- 
gan said at his press conference last week 
that he approved the concept of a consti- 
tutional amendment requiring a balanced 
federal budget. He is expected to endorse 
the proposal formally later this month. 
The irony was not lost on the Democrats 
or, indeed, on the White House. Admitted 
a presidential aide: “When your deficit is 
$100 billion a year, some people are going 
to wonder how serious you are about a 
balanced budget.” 

The proposal, sponsored by Republi- 
can Senator Orrin Hatch of Utah, would 
require Congress to draw up a balanced 
budget every year unless three-fifths of 
the members of each chamber voted for 
deficit financing. Before becoming part of 
the Constitution, it must be approved by a 
two-thirds majority in both houses, then 
ratified by at least 38 states in seven 
years. The Senate Judiciary Committee 
approved the amendment last May by a 
vote of 11 to 5 (with nine Republicans and 
two Democrats voting for it). Hatch hopes 
a floor debate will begin late next month, 
but he concedes that the amendment will 
be “hotly contested,” especially in the 
House, where the Democrats have kept it 
bottled up in the Judiciary Committee. 


eagan and Congress have been forced 

to consider the proposal seriously as 
an alternative to a far more frightening 
prospect: a constitutional convention 
called to pass a balanced-budget amend- 
ment, which could turn into a runaway 
meeting that might attempt to rewrite ba- 
sic provisions of the Constitution. Con- 
gress is required to call such a convention 
when petitioned -by the legislatures of 
two-thirds of the states; so far, 31 of 
the necessary 34 states have done so. Nev- 
er before in U.S. history has there been 
such a convention, and there would be no 
legal way to prevent it from reconsider- 
ing any part of the Constitution. Even 
staunch opponents of the Hatch amend- 
ment regard his proposal as by far the 
lesser of two evils. 

Meanwhile, the waltz over the 1983 
budget plays on. White House Chief of 
Staff James Baker continued to meet pri- 
vately with House and Senate leaders to 
see if a deal could be struck. He told them 
that the Administration was now project- 
ing a 1983 budget deficit of $124 billion, 
up from $96.4 billion two months ago. 
Several options are being discussed, in- 
cluding the possibility that the Democrats 
will back trims in entitlement programs 
in exchange for Administration support 
for defense cuts. Baker has reportedly said 
that there is one non-negotiable item: the 














third year of tax reductions. g 
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The Presidency / Hugh Sidey 
New Rules for New Problems 


emocrat Henry Jackson of Washington, a man who wanted to be President, 

sipped tea in a deserted corner of the Senate dining room one evening last 
week. A busy day was ebbing for “Scoop,” co-sponsor with Virginia’s John 
Warner of a new proposal for a freeze and reduction of nuclear weapons. A Ru- 
manian delegation was waiting nervously outside to shake his hand. Aides scur- 
ried in and out, whispering to the Senator about committee votes on whether to 
authorize new nuclear aircraft carriers. 

“Rigidity,” muttered Scoop, as if the word had a bad taste. “Partisan politi- 
cians, ideologues,” he added with equal suspicion. “We have to make this system 
work, and you cannot go out and look in a book for directions. We need intellec- 
tual pragmatism with integrity.” 

The Senator, with 42 years in Washington, was arguing that leaders of both 
right and left, facing new problems of economics and power, had responded to 
the unknown by retreating into safe but worn-out rules and conventions of diplo- 
macy and politics. There they were moored, liberals and conservatives, bom- 
barding each other with conventional foolishness, while the world clamored for 
common sense. 

After a trip through Europe in 1980, Jackson concluded that the security of 

oianawaxer the Western alliance was be- 
Ss coming more a problem of 
politics than of military hard- 
ware. A year ago he wrote to 
Reagan, urging him to capital- 
ize on the rising sentiment 
against nuclear weapons and 
launch “a dramatic, sustained 
American peace offensive.” 
Twelve months later, Reagan 
is being dragged into the issue, 
well behind the Soviets. 

Just about wherever one 
looks in the U.S. Government 
now, one finds what Joseph 
Califano, former presidential 
aide and Cabinet officer, calls 
“stalemate.” Since nobody is 
quite sure what to do, says Cal- 
ifano, everybody backs into 
familiar positions and stays 
there. ices a ailaeidi 0 daket cthibona tk baak Gbcaltes was 10 thro tnon- 
ey at them. For.all its vaunted budget slicing, this Administration cannot break 
the habit entirely. Consider the military budget. Califano insists, “Nobody knows 
how to spend an‘extra $34 billion for defense in one year.” As Secretary of the 








- Department of Health, Education and Welfare under Jimmy Carter, Califano 


had a budget of $182 billion a year. He now admits that some of the huge funding 
increases that Congress appropriated for things like cancer research could not be 
directed, 


properly . 

* With his usual fervor, Texan John Connally spouted some of the same heresy 
ona recent visit to Washington. Connally, who was once Secretary of the Navy, 
would chop $10 billion from the defense budget, and then use that cut as a club to 
get Congress to hold down the entitlement programs that mainly benefit the mid- 
dle class and will be responsible for a big chunk of the new deficits. Break the old 
constraints, Connally pleaded, or soon it will be too late. 

Down at the farend of Pennsylvania Avenue, in Foggy Bottom, State Depart- 
ment theorists are constantly explaining what the unwritten rules specify: If the 
U.S. sits down to talk with Central American revolutionaries or Cuba’s Fidel 
Castro, that very act legitimizes their lawléss behavior. Well, then, says Scoop 
Jackson at the other end of the avenue, let’s make some new rules. Don’t discuss 
issues publicly, but do it secretly. “Talk, talk, talk whenever you can,” he urges. 

“We are hearing from Main Street now,”’says Jackson, who once had a repu- 
tation as the Senate’s hardest hawk. “People there are far more sophisticated 
than many of us think. They can understand an issue like nuclear weapons. They 
do not want to follow a rigid policy. They are saying that at some point before we 
blow ourselves up, we are going to have to get rid of these nuclear devices. They 
are not crazies, and we need to listen to them.” 
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Miguel Nassar Haro: friends in high places 
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U.S. Attorney William Kennedy 


Doing His Job Too Well 





W illiam Kennedy, the U.S. Attorney 
in San Diego, was just trying to do 
his job. When Kennedy accepted the 
presidential appointment last November, 
he found himself heir to a 14-month in- 
vestigation of a Mexican gang that was 
stealing cars in California and taking 
them back across the border. Twenty- 
eight gang members had been indicted by 


recommended prosecuting a 29th, Miguel 
Nassar Haro. The trouble was, this con- 
spirator had friends, or at least protectors, 
in Washington. 

Until last January, Nassar was the 
chief of Mexico's security police and one 
of the Central Intelligence Agency’s most 
valuable sources in Mexico and Central 
America. For months, the Justice Depart- 
ment held up the indictment. When a San 
Diego Union reporter learned of the Jus- 
tice Department's stalling and asked 
Kennedy for confirmation, the prosecutor 
readily provided it. As he told the news- 
paper: “I'm concerned about the vic- 
tims—car owners or the insurance com- 
panies that have paid off claims.” Last 
Monday Kennedy spent a day explaining 
his indiscretion to angry superiors in 
Washington; he is now under heavy pres- 
sure to resign. 

It was not personal loyalty to Nassar 
that made Administration officials reluc- 
tant to prosecute the Mexican agent. 
They were more concerned with protect- 
ing the delicate, shadowy system of inter- 
national intelligence cooperation. Nassar 
had headed Mexico's Directorate of Fed- 
eral Security since 1977 and supplied the 
US. with important information about 
Salvadoran and Guatemalan guerrilla 
figures. 

But Nassar and his DFS agents kept 
busy elsewhere as well. From 1979 to 1981, 
they and civilian members of the gang 
stole 600 cars from Southern California, 
then drove them across the border for sale 





the time Kennedy took office, and he soon | 





A prosecutor is rebuked for pursuing a CIA-connected thief 


at an average $14,000 apiece. One vehicle, 
a yellow Dodge van, was given by a DFS 
agent to Nassar. The thieves were known 
for their ruthlessness. When one south- 
bound caravan of stolen cars was delayed 
by a slow-moving farmer’s truck in Mexi- 
co, according to the Union, an agent sim- 
ply shot the man to death. Beatings and 
gunplay were routine. 

Fourteen of the thieves, all Mexican 
nationals, pleaded guilty to conspiracy 
charges and are now in US. prisons for 
terms of up to 124 years. Three were DFS 
agents, two of whom implicated their boss. 
Nassar is assumed to be in hiding in Mexi- 
co, and even if the Justice Department de- 
cides to proceed with an indictment, the 
Mexican government would be unlikely to 
extradite him. 


Ko; 51, had been an efficient and 
unflamboyant San Diego County 
prosecutor for 23 years before taking the 
federal job. He is intensely devout, both as 
a Roman Catholic and a conservative Re- 
publican. Says one colleague: “He may 
have felt his credibility was on the line 
with this car-theft case, and he couldn’t 
live with the idea that there was a crook 
out there who wasn’t being caught.” To 
Kennedy, explains another co-worker, 
“black is black, white is white, and good 
should triumph over evil.” 

Ironically, Kennedy could have been 
in even deeper trouble for telling what he 
knew of Nassar’s CIA association. Just last 
month the House and Senate passed the 
Intelligence Identities Protection Act, 
which will become law as soon as a con- 
ference committee finishes its tinkering 
and President Reagan affixes his signa- 
ture. Under one of the bill’s provisions, 
Kennedy, who had been shown CIA docu- 
ments detailing Nassar’s work for the 
US., might have faced a ten-year prison 
term for revealing the name of a covert 


agent. 5 
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Pols and Pals 


A blast at U.S. envoys 





ohn J. Louis Jr., the U.S. Ambassador 

to Britain, “owes his place in life to the 
fact that his parents founded a furniture- 
polish dynasty [Johnson Wax]. His only 
qualification is that he speaks English.” 
The main qualification of Ambassador to 
France Evan Galbraith “is that he speaks 
French and is a friend of Giscard d’Es- 
taing, who is out of power and is consid- 
ered the archenemy of [Frangois Mitter- 
rand) the man who is running the 
country.” Ambassador to Italy Maxwell 
Rabb is an “eminent lawyer who speaks 
no Italian.” As for Ambassador to Mexico 
John Gavin, he is “a Hollywood actor, 
and not a very good one at that.” 

The author of these grumpy assess- 
ments is Malcolm Toon, 65, a retired for- 
eign service officer who served as Ambas- 
sador to Israel and the Soviet Union 
during his 33-year career. In an interview 
with the Foreign Service Journal, Toon 
charged that President Reagan is using 
major diplomatic posts as a “dumping 
ground” for cronies and financial backers. 
Complained Toon, who was replaced 
in Moscow by former IBM Chairman 
Thomas Watson in 1979: “We do not have | 
to accept the poor sort of talent we have 
seen over the past year.” 

The tradition of Presidents’ rewarding 
their followers with ambassadors’ creden- 
tials has long been a morale problem for 
career diplomats. Reagan has not helped 
matters: of his 100 nominations so far, 
48 have been political appointees, 
while about 40% of Jimmy Carter's first 
year ambassadorial choices were non- 
professionals 

The real question 
about diplomats is not 
what they used to be but 
how well they are doing 
now, and on this score, 
Toon’s critiques appear to 
be mostly wide of the 
mark. In London, Ambas- 
sador Louis is well liked 
by the Foreign Office and 
respected by his own ca- 
reer subordinates as a 
hard worker. Galbraith, a 
former banker, is considered by many in 
Paris to be the right kind of conservative 
to represent a business-oriented Adminis- 
tration to the new Socialist government. 
Despite his language gap, Rabb is re- 
garded by other Western diplomats in 
Rome as energetic and highly visible, if 
somewhat unversed in Italian politics and 
culture. Toon, however, may have a point 
about the standoffish Gavin, who keeps a 
low profile and is known for his hot tem- 
per in dealing with staff and press. Refer- 
ring to his country’s best-known comedi- 
an, one Mexican official suggested: 
“Maybe we should have sent Cantinflas to 
Washington.” w 








Malcolm Toon 
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TOMORROW'S 

_ BULL MARKET BELONGS 

TO THE FIRST ONES 
TO SEE IT TODAY. 


LET DEAN WITTER REYNOLDS HELP YOU 
TO.BE AMONG THE FIRST! 


We at Dean Witter Reynolds believe 
we have identified a set of trends 
which, if they continue, will be the 
foundation for a tremendous upswing 
in the stock market. 

In fact, we may well be on the 
verge of the biggest, most sustained 
bull market of this century. 

We realize that this position is 
controversial, and will be debated 
heavily, but consistent with this is our 
belief that major opportunities exist 
in an atmosphere of major economic 


one. 

espite the general pervading air 
of gloom and doom, what makes Dean 
Witter so optimistic? Several very im- 
portant factors — forces already at 
work which should produce tomor- 
row's growth economy. 

1. The rate of inhation is sharply 
lower. This should encourage both in- 
dividuals and corporations to save and 
invest, rather than borrow and con- 
sume — which leads naturally to 
increased liquidity for both, and the 
opportunity to take advantage of the 
economic and technological changes 
to come. 

2. We expect current thinking 
about the undesirability of govern- 
ment deficits to change drastically. 

In fact, we feel that continuing 
moderate budget deficits will become 
not only acceptable but even desirable 
as a means of recreating liquidity — 
for individuals and businesses. 

(To put this in perspective, in our 
present 3-trillion.dollar economy, a 
deficit of 60 to 120 billion dollars is 
only 2% to 4% of the GNP. That’s less 
than the sales tax in most states.) 

3. Over the past eight years, 

a wave of reformism has been coming 
to grips with excess government, 
excessive taxes and inflation. As the 
process continues, government is 
withdrawing and assuming a more 
passive role. 

This means-America’s corpora- 
tions should once more become the 





During the last five recessions, a 3-to-5-month lag 
time existed between the market low point and the 
economic recovery. 


principal agents of positive economic 
change. 

4. A technological-revolution 
more important than the introduction 
of mass production has already begun 
in American enterprise: research and 
development has finally provided the 
missing links necessary to completely 
automate the manufacturing process. 

In the office, electronic word- and 
data-processing systems will make 
paper-pushing as obsolete as the quill 
pen and green eyeshade. 


In the home, the wedding of com- 


puters and communications will change 
forever the way Americans spend 
their time. Hours spent on work-at- 
home, education and leisure will in- 
crease as time spent on non-produc- 
tive repetitive tasks (commuting, 
shopping, paying bills) decreases. 

n our opinion, these dramatic 
changes will unavoidably increase pro- 
ductivity and profit margins. 

All these are much more than 
mere trends. Together they equal an 
unstoppable force for economic growth. 
The economic stagflation of the seven- 
ties is over —and the investment strat- 
egies of that decade no longer make 
sense. 

The trading market of the last 15 
years, with the Dow ranging up and 
down 200 points, should give way to a 
decade of steady upward growth 
across the board. 

We believe investing in equities — 


and holding them — will prove as sound 
a long-term investment in the 80's as 
real estate proved to be in the 70's. 

In short, we believe many com- 
mon stocks will come into their own. 
We anticipate a possible doubling of 
real earnings during the 1980's — and a 
concurrent fourfold advance in the 
Dow Jones Industrials. 

In the last five recessions, the 
stock market bottomed out and started 
climbing months before the national 
economy did likewise. So we feel that 
the long-awaited turnaround is not 
far off, and that investors should begin 
to make appropriate portfolio adjust- 
ments. 

To help you understand our posi- 
tion, and form your own opinion, we'd 
like you to have a free copy of our 
special report that discusses these is- 
sues in depth. 

To order your free copy, call your 
Dean Witter Reynolds Account Ex- 
ecutive or this toll-free number: 


1-800-526-7443 Ext. 140 


(In New Jersey, coll 800-522-4503 Ext. 140) 


DEAN WITTER REYNOLDS 


One investment firm 
youl be glad to hear from. 


Celtis | 


Member SIP 
Dean Witter Reynolds Inc. RE “; a7 yee : 
Client Information Services <i 
P.Or Box 5013, Clifton, N.J. 07015 P| 
I want to find out how I can be among the 


first to take advantage of tomorrow's bull 5 
market. Please send me a copy of Dean g 
Witter Reynolds’ special report that dis- 
cusses these issues in depth. 
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spital at Fort Irwin, Calif. 


Injured soldiers await transportation from field ho: 


Killer Windinthe Mojave __ 





Desert gusts maim paratroopers in mass airdrop 


the largest peacetime airdrops ever. It 
would also prove to be one of the most 
tragic. 

In the first seconds, ground observers 
spotted a “streamer’—a parachute that 
had not fully opened—and watched in 

| horror as the helpless soldier wearing it 
plummeted some 800 feet to his death. 
Near the landing zones, powerful up- 
drafts blew dozens of paratroopers off 
course and slammed them into the 
ground. One crashed into a military vehi- 
cle and was killed. The wind dragged oth- 
er members of the 82nd, sometimes head 


I was 6 a.m. The sun had just risen 
when a squadron of Air Force C-130's 
and C-141 Starlifters appeared over the 
Mojave Desert at Fort Irwin, Calif., some 
130 miles northeast of Los Angeles. From 
three landing zones on the desert floor, 
plumes of colored smoke began to rise. At 
that go-ahead signal, the sky blossomed 
with parachutes as 2,300 troops of the | 
elite 82nd Airborne Division from Fort 
| Bragg, N.C., began the first phase of op- 
eration Gallant Eagle '82, a massive $45 
million mock invasion by the Rapid De- 
ployment Joint Task Force. It was one of 
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over heels, across the rocky terrain when 
they were unable to pop safety catches to 
release their chutes. Said Army SP/4 
Daniel Maynard, 24, of New York City, 
who suffered a fractured pelvis: “I hit the 
ground, rolled about three times and 
started to pass out.” Five troopers were 
killed and 151 .injured, many with head 
wounds and broken legs. All told, nearly 
7% of the participants were hurt; an inju- 
ry rate of 1% is considered normal in such 
exercises. 

Shaken military officials were mysti- 
fied at first. The range officers who sent 
up the smoke plumes to signal safe jump- 


| ing conditions had just clocked the winds 


in the landing zones at 6.6 m.p.h. to I1 
m.p.h., well below the 15-m.p.h. safety 
limit for training jumps. By week’s end 
military investigators had come up with a 
possible explanation. Taking wind read- 
ings where the ground checks had been 
made at the eastern end of the landing 
zones, they found gusts of only 9 m.p.h. 
But almost three miles away at the west- 


+ 





ern end, where most of the injuries oc- | 


curred, they were surprised to find that 
the gusts measured more than 20 m.p.h. 
Some investigators theorize that these 
winds had careened off a nearby range of 
low mountains and swept back across the 
desert, creating crosscurrents and general 
turbulence. Said 82nd Airborne Major 
John Dye: “Desert people have seen the 
phenomenon before. We had not, even 
though we jumped into this place four 
weeks ago on another exercise.” The mil- 
itary investigation is expected to continue 
for several weeks. One grim lesson al- 
ready has been learned—in the future, 
more complete wind measurements will 
be taken before those colored plumes are 
sent up. a 
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Death in the Sierra 


n four days, the heaviest blizzard to hit the High Sierra in 
I 30 years deposited 12 ft. of snow. Near Lake Tahoe, vaca- 
tioners and mountain residents were stranded when major 
highways were closed, many blocked by snow slides. Several 
homes had been crushed by sliding snow masses; one Cali- 
fornia highway patrolman was buried briefly in his squad car 
near Truckee, Calif. Throughout the surrounding moun- 
tains, avalanche patrols used explosives and 75-mm howit- 
zers to blast away dangerous snow formations, trying to keep 
pace with the blizzard and avert a catastrophe. 

At Squaw Valley, seven miles west of Lake Tahoe, an av- 
alanche crew was trying last Wednesday to dislodge a huge 
overhang of snow on a ridge overlooking the Alpine Mead- ~ 
ows ski resort. The resort, like many others in the Sierras, 
was Officially closed; only about a dozen of its 250 employees 











Squaw Valley rescue squad checks house shattered by avalanche 





were on hand, along with a few valley residents purchasing 
emergency food supplies at the lodge. Suddenly, in mid- 
afternoon, the ridge mass gave way. Propelling 100-m.p.h. 
winds before it, a wall of snow half a mile wide and 20 ft. 
high slammed down into the valley, snapping off 100-ft: pon- 
derosa pines, shattering a utility building and virtually bury- 
ing the three-story lodge. Then, silence and a deep gash in 


the mountainside. By nightfall, nearly 100 rescue workers, 
assisted by dogs, were searching for survivors. Said one res- 
cuer: “It looked like a couple of freight trains had run 
through that building.” Six victims, some buried as deep as 
25 ft., were found. Two others were pulled alive from their 
entombment. At week’s end two people were still missing, 
and more than a foot of new snow had covered the valley. 
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Barn Burner in a Backwater 


With its World’s Fair, Knoxville tries to get on the map 


noxville is not the prettiest or most in- 
triguing city in the world, or the US., 
or the Southeast, for that matter. There 
are scores of larger American cities, two 
of them right in Tennessee, Nashville and 
Memphis. Why, then, is it in Knoxville 
(pop. 183,000) that the 1982 World’s Fair 
opens on May 1? Simple: seven years ago, 
a group of high-rolling local businessmen 
started thinking that a Knoxville World’s 
Fair would be a nifty thing to whip up. 
Local citizens were dubious, and some are 
now peeved. But what was not long ago a 
desolate downtown patch of rail sidings 
and weeds is now a nearly complete 77- 
acre complex of gleaming pavilions, an 
aerial tramway, a fabric-covered amphi- 
theater and a quarter-mile-long pit that 
will soon be World’s Fair Lake. The fair’s 
signature structure: the Sunsphere, a steel 
shaft housing two restaurants, which with 
its gilded-globe top looks like the world’s 
only 266-ft. microphone. Says Fair Presi- 
dent S.H. (“Bo”) Roberts: “This is going 
to be a bench mark. We will think of 
Knoxville before and Knoxville after.” 
Some 2,500 construction workers are 
rushing to cover the fairground’s red 
clay with sod, lay the roads and put 
the finishing touches on structures like 
the enormous Chinese-Egyptian-Peruvi- 
an pavilion before opening day. Most 
Knoxvillians are steeling themselves for a 
six-month influx of 11 million tour- 
ists. But for all that, the fair, named 
the Knoxville International Energy 
Exposition, will be modest by inter- 
national standards. Montreal’s Expo 
67, for example, was ten times as 
costly, and included twice as many 
foreign participants. j 
But Knoxville’s shindig is by no 
means minor league. For a daily ad- 
mission charge of $9.95, patrons will 
get the run of exhibits from 23 for- 
eign countries. China has lent an ad 
hoc museum of treasures, including 
20 two-ton bricks from the Great 
Wall. Among the other 1,000 arti- 
facts coming from the People’s Re- 
public: pearl-encrusted tapestries, 
ancient porcelain and a pair of life- 
size 3rd century B.C. terra cotta war- 
riors. The Egyptians, too, plan to ship 
some splendid pieces, including the 
chariot of Pharaoh Ramses II. Ja- 
pan’s installation, with perhaps a 
touch of international swagger, will § 
show off the country’s state-of-the- 
art industrial robots. Australia is 
building a wind-power facility, and 
the $21 million U.S. pavilion, which 
will house a giant movie screen and 
talking computers, is to be powered 
in part by a 5,000-sq.-ft. rooftop solar 
energy collector. There will be plenty 
of mindless flash and hubbub as well: 
clog dancing, exhibition basketball 
(featuring the Boston Celtics and the 
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Working on Korean exhibit in shadow of Sunsphere 


New England Patriots, the Pittsburgh 
Steelers), high school marching bands, 
fireworks, clowns and a souped-up roller 
coaster that cruises at fearsome speeds. 
“The World’s Fair is going to be a stagger- 
ing success,” promises Knoxville City 
Planner Lee Kribbs. 

Not everyone is euphoric. At least 
1,000 tenants have been forced out 
of their apartments by landlords 
giddy at the prospect of renting 
$200-a-month apartments to out- 
of-towners for $600 a week. In re- 
sponse to the evictions, the city set 
up a World’s Fair Housing Board 
to mediate tenant-landlord dis- 
putes. Warns Lawyer John Austin: 
“Some landlords still haven’t got 
the message. We will see to it that 
nobody rents from them after the 
fair, because we are not going to need 
them.” Some excesses are uncontrolled. 
The University Inn motel will nearly tri- 
ple prices by charging $84 a night for 
rooms that now cost $29. Immobilized mo- 
bile homes parked in a field ten miles 
south of the fair can be had for $101 daily. 

Small businessmen are not alone in 
scrambling to make a buck. The fair’s or- 
ganizers are big businessmen who con- 
ceived it as a profit-making venture as 
well as a civic-spirited showcase. The fair 
and adjacent real estate developments 
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| bonds—and his investment bank served as 
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were financed by an intricate combina- 
tion of private money and, to a much larg- 
er extent, public funds. Nearly all the 
deals have a common connection: Jake 
Butcher, 46, a Knoxville banking mag- 
nate and twice a candidate for Governor. 
Banker Bert Lance, Butcher's friend and 
Jimmy Carter’s ill-starred budget chief, 
made the entrées necessary to arrange for 
$43.5 million in federal subsidies and 
talked Egypt into participating. Another 
Butcher friend, Jesse Barr, who was con- 
victed in 1976 of bank fraud, was later 
hired by the developers of proper- 
ty fronting the fair as their chief fi- 
nancial consultant. Butcher’s own 
bank loaned $1 million to the fair; 
the bank’s former chief executive 
officer and current counsel is a de- 
veloper ofa nearby parking garage 
financed with $6.3 million in fed- 
eral money. Butcher's brother-in- 
* law is an owner of a new hotel 
overlooking the fairground—built 
with Government-backed 


the fair’s financial adviser. 

Says University of Tennessee Political 
Scientist Joseph Dodd, a sharp critic of 
the fair: “City resources are being used to 
benefit a small number of wealthy people. 
There’s a direction to the flow of money. 
The direction always comes back to the 
Butcher network.” 

The organizers are unapologetic. 
“The investors took a capital risk,” says 
Tom O'Brian, a New York banker in- 
volved in the fair’s private financing. “I 


mensurate with that risk.” As for 
Butcher, he is nonchalant about his 
role. “Every project,” he says, “needs 
a shepherd.” By staging a “super 
barn burner” of a World’s Fair, he 
claims, Knoxville “got 30 years of 
growth in five years.” 

In fact, when the fair ends next 
fall, residents will be left with more 
than just a municipal debt of perhaps 
$300,000 a year. They will inherit a 
six-acre park with a lake and a hand- 
some 2,500-seat theater. The once 
downcast downtown will be an- 
chored by new and renovated build- 
ings, expanding the tax base and 
generating new jobs. 

“A World’s Fair can create a lot 
’ of intangible benefits,” says Roberts. 
' “Getting a taste of being an interna- 
tional city may raise our expectations 
culturally and aesthetically.” Rob- 
. erts’ hopeful boosterism sounds al- 
most quaint: it has been at least a 
dozen years since World’s Fairs— 
grand, unself-conscious celebrations 
of progress and technology—were 
right in step with the Zeitgeist. But 
Knoxville, a latecomer to urbanity, is 
excited anyway. Even John Austin, 
ambivalent about the enterprise, ap- 
preciates the hoopla. Says he: “We'd 
still be a backwater town on the 
banks of the Tennessee River with- 
out the fair.” —By Kurt Andersen. 








Philadelphia 76ers) and football (the 


“Getting a taste of being an international city.” 
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A huge white dove of peace, painted by a departing Israeli settler, spreads its wings in the Sinai near Yamit 
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COVER STORIES 


Tension on the Borders 


Israel is challenged from the Golan Heights, the West Bank and the Sinai 


On the road between the 
Sinai and Tel Aviv, an 
Arab youth leading a 
donkey raised his fist 
and shouted: “In fire 
and blood, we shall free 
my Palestine.” In the 








town of Yamit, Israeli 
settlers burned furniture 
and other belongings in a bonfire and 
cursed the Israeli government that was 
| forcing them to leave their homes in the 
Sinai. On the West Bank, shaken by a 
month of violence, Arab youths continued 
to stone soldiers in ugly skirmishes pro- 
testing the Israeli occupation. On the Go- 
lan Heights, there was rifle fire as soldiers 
wounded four Druze Arabs who were 
demonstrating against the Israeli annex- 
ation of the region in December. In north- 
ern Galilee, thousands of Arab residents 
of Israel marched to commemorate Land 
Day, an annual protest against the Israeli 
practice of confiscating Arab property in 
order to build more Jewish settlements. 
As Holy Week began in Jerusalem, 
Israelis were locked in a series of struggles 
on a number of fronts. They were striving 
to maintain a tight hold on the occupied 
Arab territories and trying to adjust at the 
same time to the trauma of withdrawing 
at long last from the Sinai, the great desert 
barrier that separates them from Egypt. 
Prime Minister Menachem Begin ap- 
peared to have weathered a parliamenta- 
ry crisis that had broken out the week be- 
fore. His Likud coalition, sustained by a 











mere one-vote majority in the 120-mem- 
ber Knesset, had been whiplashed by the 
two explosive issues confronting Israel at 
the moment: the forthcoming withdrawal 
from the Sinai and the government’s re- 
pressive treatment of Palestinians in the 
West Bank and Gaza Strip. Two weeks 
ago, the Begin government barely sur- 
vived a no-confidence motion that ended 
in a 58-58 tie vote. But for a budget vote 
last week, Begin gained the tacit support 
of an opposition member, Mordechai 
Ben-Porat of the TELEM party. Then at 
midweek, the Knesset took a five-week 
recess for the Passover holiday. The gov- 
ernment thus seemed to be secure until 
the Knesset meets again in early May, 
and by that time the politically sensitive 
withdrawal from the Sinai will have 
been completed. 

On the West Bank, fighting flared 
again. In the village of Ya‘bid, near Jenin, 
a band of Arab youths, armed with knives 
and homemade firebombs, attacked an 
Israeli army patrol. The soldiers opened 
fire, wounding three Arabs. Elsewhere, 
three soldiers were injured in stoning inci- 
dents, and a member of a village council 
in the Hebron area was wounded slightly 
when a pipe bomb exploded beneath his 
car. Overall, however, a measure of nor- 
mality seemed to be returning to the West 
Bank. The towns of Ramallah and Nab- 
lus remained heavily guarded by Israeli 
troops, but the strike that had closed 
down most stores a week earlier was 
gradually ending. 





On Tuesday, crowds of Israel’s Arab 
citizens—they number 650,000—staged 
marches and demonstrations marking 
Land Day. On the first Land Day, in 
1976, six Arabs were killed by Israeli sol- 
diers. This year nobody was killed, mainly 
because Israeli troops avoided the Arab 
areas. In northern Galilee, Palestinian 
youths poured gasoline on tires and set 
them aflame, a cheap way to block a road 
and create the billow of menacing black 
smoke that has become a symbol of pro- 
test. Demonstrators chanted again and 
again: “In blood and in spirit, we will sac- 
rifice for you, O Galilee.” Another slogan: 
“Qiryat Shemona, you will hear the Kat- 
yushas,” a reference to the P.L.O. rocket 
attacks from Lebanon against targets in 
northern Israel before the cease-fire went 
into effect in July. In the afternoon, 5,000 
people marched to the beat of a bugle, | 
cymbal and drum. A group of Arab 
youths, their faces concealed by scarves, 
committed an act that to many Israelis 
was unthinkable: they hoisted a Palestin- | 
ian flag on Israeli territory. 

On the West Bank, however, the Is- 
raelis were ruling with increasing firm- | 
ness. Last month they deposed three 
mayors whom they believed to be too 
sympathetic to the P.L.O. Last week they 
tightened censorship over Jerusalem's Ar- 
abic-language newspapers. The harass- 
ment of Arab authorities often was not 
only arbitrary but bewildering: in Bethle- 
hem, for example, Israeli authorities re- 
fused to register a new ambulance that 
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was given to the town by a West German 


| charitable organization. No explanation 














| lowed to take a role in the peace process. 


was Offered. 

The West Bank civil administration 
of Menachem Milson, operating under 
the guidance of Defense Minister Ariel 
Sharon, clearly is turning away from Isra- 
el’s former policy of making limited de- 
mocracy available to the people of the 
West Bank on the local level. The theory 
of Israel’s former Labor governments was 
that if the West Bank were allowed to de- 
velop its own leadership, as it did in the 
elections of 1972 and 1976, there might be 
a gradual erosion of support for hard-line 
P.L.O. policies. But it now appears that 
the Israelis will tolerate no position that is 
even vaguely sympathetic to the P.L.O. 

That view was strongly emphasized 
by Israeli leaders last week during a two- 
day visit by Lord Carrington, the British 
Foreign Secretary. Carrington defended 
the European Community's opinion that 
the P_L.O., once it accepts Israel’s right to 
live in peace and security, should be al- 





Said he: “We believe the Palestin- 
ians are entitled to self-determina- 
tion.” Israeli Foreign Minister Yitz- 
hak Shamir replied that Israel 
would never accept “a partition of 
this small and sacred land.” Added 
an aide to Begin: “If a Palestinian 
state came into existence, Israel 
would have no choice but to 
destroy it.” 

Israelis feel so strongly about 
the West Bank in part because of 
what is happening in the northern 
Sinai, which Israel has agreed to 
give back to Egypt by April 25. Al- 
though most Israelis regard the Si- 
nai withdrawal as a suitable price to 
pay for peace with Egypt, the evac- 
uation is nonetheless a difficult 
step, which will leave them feeling 
more cramped and less secure than 
they were before. But the real vic- 
tims of the Sinai withdrawal are the 
5,000 Israelis who lived there; to 


them, the experience of leaving has been | §f 


both sorrowful and infuriating. 

In Yamit, where 1,000 families lived 
until recently, a group of settlers gathered 
around a bonfire one night last week to 
sing, dance and, in the words of one resi- 
dent, recapture “the special atmosphere 
that prevailed here for so many years.” 
One settler, a Soviet immigrant, cried, 
“Our Prime Minister is a traitor, our De- 
fense Minister is committing treason!” In 
the main square, once known for its clean, 
green landscaping, graffiti had appeared 
on the walls: “No to exile and wandering, 
yes to fatherland and freedom.” Sand 
dunes, pushed by the wind, were already 
attacking the town from all sides. Even a 
big white dove of peace, painted two days 
earlier by a departing settler, was being 
swallowed up by the sand. 

At Yamit, about 2,000 zealots were 
preparing for what they called “the final 
battle” with the Israeli armed forces. 
Some of them were disillusioned settlers, 
and some were Jewish militants recruited 
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Youths waving a Palestinian flag in Galilee 


A few Israelis refuse to leave Yamit 
Waiting for the “final battle” to begin. 
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in the U.S. Five boatloads of additional 
recruits attempted to reach Yamit last 
week, but four of the boats were blocked 
by the Israeli navy. The zealots claimed 
to have built a makeshift fortress for 
themselves in Yamit, and threatened to 
fight off Israeli efforts to remove them. 

Most governments, including Egypt’s, 
were convinced that the Israeli withdraw- 
al would be completed on schedule. Egyp- 
tian President Hosni Mubarak has tried 
hard to assure the Israelis that Egypt will 
not turn hostile after the withdrawal has 
been completed. Says he: “We shall be as 
committed to peace after April 25 as we 
have been before.” 

The US. is pleased with Israel's poli- 
cy in the Sinai but concerned and even ir- 
ritated over its handling of the situation 
on the West Bank. The tone of U.S. criti- 
cism has been insistent but not harsh; 
Secretary of State Alexander Haig be- 
lieves that talking tough to Begin only 
makes him more stubborn. The fear in 
Washington is that the West Bank inci- 
dents will so anger the Arabs that the 


ismaccy rakawin Cease-fire along the Lebanese bor- 


der, which has held since last July 
24, will end. That in turn could give 
the Israelis cause to mount an as- 
sault against P.L.O. positions in | 
southern Lebanon. 

Meanwhile, the U.S. has been | 
advising Arab governments not to 
overreact to the rising tension. Says 
a US. analyst: “The Arabs are 
more skeptical than ever about our 
ability to influence Israel, and they 
think the Israelis are just one step 
away from annexation of the West 
Bank.” Most Arab specialists at the 
State Department have also con- 
cluded that Begin has no intention 
of giving up the West Bank settle- 
* ments or even of curtailing their 
growth 

What will the P.L.O. do if the 
situation on the West Bank should 
get worse? P.L.O. Chairman Yasser 
Arafat insisted last week that his 
organization will not break the cease-fire 
in southern Lebanon, despite the impa- 
tience of some of the P.L.O.’s more radical 
leaders, “I am sure I can control the situa- 
tion,” he said. Arafat supports the diplo- 
matic approach at this stage for several 
reasons. The Arab world is divided and 
concerned about Iraq's recent losses in its 
war with Iran. There are signs that the 
P.L.O. may be short of weapons. Finally, 
Arafat realizes that the West Bank Pales- 
tinians, using only sticks, stones and burn- 
ing tires, have been getting a good press 
throughout the world. 

The final Israeli withdrawal from 
the Sinai is a momentous event, but it 
does not bring the Israelis and the Arabs 
any closer to a solution of the two central 
issues of their conflict. One of these is 
the fate of the Palestinian people. The 
other is ‘the future of Jerusalem (see 
following story), so sacred to Jews and Ar- 
abs alike that it is seemingly beyond 
compromise. —8y William E. Smith. Reported 
by David Halevy and Robert Slate/Jerusalem 
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City of Protest and Prayer 








he first thing to be said about Jeru- 

salem, even if it has been said be- 

fore, is that the ancient city is eter- 
nally new. In this magical place, sacred to 
three religions, the slopes outside the Jaffa 
Gate are ablaze with orange tulips, and 
rows of golden hyacinths sprout beneath 
the outstretching arms of the Moses Mon- 
tefiore windmill. An unusual sight among 
the orange trees of the Mediterranean? 
“Ah, yes,” a handsome Israeli woman 
sighs, “the Dutch sent us 100,000 bulbs 
when they moved away their embassy. So 
we planted them.” 

In Gogol’s time, three centuries of Ot- 
toman rule had reduced the City of God to 
a crumbling Levantine village of no more 
than 15,000 inhabitants (slightly fewer 
than half of them Jews). “Jerusalem is 
mournful and dreary and lifeless,” Mark 
Twain wrote in Innocents Abroad. “Ev- 
erything in it is rotting,” said Gustave 
Flaubert, “the dead dogs in the streets, the 
religions in the churches.” Today, after a 
turbulent sequence of British, Jordanian 
and Israeli conquests, after years of spo- 
radic bombings and gunfire, this beautiful 
and richly diverse city is vibrant with 
growth and prosperity. 

Since the Israelis forcibly reunified 
Jerusalem in 1967, the population has 
climbed from 275,000 to 407,000, and 
more than 1.1 million visitors pour in ev- 
ery year. The fortress-like apartment 
towers clustered on the once bare hills 
surrounding the city now extend to the 
very edge of the desert wilderness where 
Satan tempted Jesus; and though the 
walled Old City surrounding the holy 
shrines is still redolent of cinnamon and 
roasting lamb and hashish and donkey 
turds, the twisting alleys leading onto the 
Via Dolorosa (Sorrowful Way) are cov- 
ered with paving stones rather than mud. 
Even the cats—Jerusalem has a remark- 
able quantity of cats—look content. 

Yet all this exuberant rebirth is, in a 
strict sense, illegal. Not a single nation in 
the world recognizes the Israeli annex- 
ation of East Jerusalem. And when the 
Knesset voted in 1980 that a reunited Je- 
rusalem was, in the words of Prime Minis- 
ter Menachem Begin, “the eternal capital 





of our country, our people, our faith, our 


What can I say that others have not said already... 
told many times over and drawn again and again? ... 
What can these places say to you, if in your mind's eye you 
do not see ... the fearful day of the death on the Cross 
within the walls of Jerusalem? 

—Nikolai Gogol, Letter on Jerusalem, 1850 


civilization,” the United Nations prompt- 
ly voted that it was no such thing. Hence 
the departure, under strong Arab pres- 
sure, of the Dutch diplomats.* 

Of all the conflicts between Jews and 
Arabs, that over Jerusalem is the most 
complex and intractable. It is so deeply 
rooted in centuries of political and reli- 
gious strife that each side is passionately 
determined to have its way. As long as 
there is no settlement, every terrorist 
bomb on the West Bank contains the dan- 
ger of escalation: rioting, warfare, spread- 
ing oil cutoffs, a new confrontation of the 
superpowers. Arab claims on Jerusalem 
range from demands for Islamic sover- 
eignty over the Muslim holy places to 
more contentious proposals for a Palestin- 
ian Arab capital in the east of the city, 
and even to wild-eyed cries that all Israe- 
lis should be expelled. The Israelis are 
willing to bargain on many things, but not 
on Jerusalem. 


bue not just flowers but everything 

about Jerusalem with a nervous sym- 
bolism. Particularly state visitors. Thus 
French President Frangois Mitterrand 
ceremonially carried a beribboned sheaf 
of flowers to the eternal flame at the Ho- 
locaust memorial of Yad Vashem last 
month, but he politely refused to go any- 
where in the Arab districts of East Jerusa- 
lem. When Egypt’s President Hosni Mu- 
barak balked at extending his state visit to 
Jerusalem out of fear of appearing to con- 
done Israeli control, there was talk for a 
time of his dashing through the Israeli 
capital without spending the night, a bi- 
zarre compromise that failed to satisfy 
anyone. Begin finally put off Mubarak’s 
entire tour. 

The strangest symbol of such contro- 
versy is Anwar Khatib, a suave attorney 
who maintains a dingy office behind the 
Herod’s Gate post office and proclaims 
himself to be the Jordanian governor of 
Jerusalem. And although the last Jordani- 
an forces were driven out of Jerusalem 15 
years ago this June, a number of consuls 
come to pay him Official courtesy calls. 


*All twelve other embassies in Jerusalem, all from 
Latin America, also went to Tel Aviv. 


t nternational controversy tends to im- 
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Jerusalem is the center of the struggle between Arab and Jew 


The paradoxical symbolism of Jerusa- 
lem flickers all through its commercial 
life. Just across the street from the Da- 
mascus Gate, near the East Jerusalem bus 
station, which still displays signs an- 
nouncing the nonexistent express bus to 
the Jordanian capital of Amman, the 
British Bank of the Middle East stands 
apparently abandoned. Its front windows 
are covered by rusty metal shutters, the 
shutters covered with Arab handbills. 
“The Israelis wanted the bank to stay 
open,” says an Arab wise in local cha- 
rades, “but then it might be closed down 
in all Arab countries. So the manager re- 
mains here to do business, but you must 
call him at home, and then he comes 
down here, and there is a back way. Look 
here.” The Arab points to an unmarked 
entrance on a side street, where an old 
woman is selling baskets of white and yel- 
low daisies. Behind her is a little door that 
opens into the bank whenever someone 
comes to unlock it. 





But this Friday is Good Friday—what 
Gogol called “the fearful day of the death 
on the Cross within the walls of Jerusa- 
lem"”—and in Holy Week the city seems 
to become for a time the center of the 
world, as it was on the maps of the Middle 
Ages. As Holy Week starts on Palm Sun- 
day, brown-robed Franciscan monks and 
white-robed Dominicans march in a long 
procession of the faithful, each with his 
own palm frond, along the route that 
Christ rode on his donkey from the village 
of Bethany up over the Mount of Olives, 
past the ancient olive trees in the Garden 
of Gethsemane and through St. Stephen’s 
Gate into the Old City. 

Good Friday is more somber. The zig- 
zagging Via Dolorosa, so named only in 
the 16th century, is packed with pilgrims 
following in Christ's footsteps to Calvary. 
“We adore thee, O Christ ... Thou hast 
redeemed the world,” the Franciscan 
monks chant in Latin as they lead their 
flocks through the Arab market, through 
the 14 stations of the Cross. Past the small 
Polish chapel that marks the spot where 
Jesus staggered and fell under the burden 
of his Cross, past the Armenian church 
that commemorates his encounter with 
his mother, past the Greek chapel that 
honors St. Veronica for wiping his fore- 
head with her kerchief, past the Coptic 
church where he fell again . . . Tradition- 
ally, these are simple processions, but last 





The Old City glitters in the sun. The shrines of 
three faiths: Church of the Holy Sepulcher 
(dome in foreground); Dome of the Rock, left 
rear; Western Wall, right rear 
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Photograph for TIME by David Rubinger 
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Rows of Muslims kneeling in prayer in front of the ornate Dome of the Rock; Jews worshiping at 





year an American evangelical group re- 
enacted the original Passion: a barefoot 
and barebacked young man, sobbing with 
emotion, carried a cross the length of the 


| Via Dolorosa, while others, playing Ro- | 


man soldiers, whipped him onward. 
Calvary is believed by many to be 
within the Church of the Holy Sepulcher. 
Near the entrance stands the rock of Gol- 
gotha, thought to have held the Cross. It is 
only dimly visible behind a small sheet of 
plate glass set in the surrounding wall. A 
few scattered coins lie at its base. The sep- 
ulcher where Christ lay is more elaborate- 
ly bedecked with the trappings of wor- 
ship. Dozens of thin white candles cast 
their flickering light over the sacred stone 
slab and the icons that survey it from the 
marble walls of the encompassing chapel. 


fter centuries of conflict and even 

bloodshed among rival groups of 

clerics, the ruling Turks in 1757 di- 
vided up all rights in this church among 
six Christian groups—the Franciscans, 
the Greek Orthodox, the Armenians, Syr- 
ians, Copts and Ethiopians—and these 
six still conduct the Easter ceremonies 
at Christ’s tomb, each in its own time 
and according to its own ritual. Various 
| Christian churches have disagreed for 
centuries on when Easter actually occurs, 
and since the Orthodox date comes a 
week after the Roman one, the Greek 








all believers, some now worship at a com- 
pletely different burial site known as the 
Garden Tomb. It was Charles (“Chi- 
nese”) Gordon, British conqueror of the 
Taiping rebels, who in the 1880s popular- 
ized the idea that the whole tradition of 
the Holy Sepulcher might be mistaken, 
and that Golgotha, which means “the 
place of the skull,” might actually be a 
skull-shaped cliff about 500 yards to the 
north, behind what is now the main East 
Jerusalem bus station. When an empty Ist 
century tomb was found near by, an An- 
glican group created around it a tranquil 
garden where outdoor Communion ser- 


| vices and a sunrise service on Easter are 





now held among the Jerusalem pines. 
Controversies over what actually took 
place where have aroused biblical schol- 
ars ever since the 4th century excavations 
by St. Helena, mother of the first Chris- 
tian Emperor, Constantine, who un- 
earthed what she believed to be the mi- 
raculously preserved true Cross in what is 
now the crypt under the Church of the 
Holy Sepulcher. Modern scholars gener- 
ally agree, however, that such shrines as 
the Via Dolorosa and the stone of Golgo- 
tha are no more than approximations of 
what is historically unprovable. They ar- 
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the Western Wail, which borders the Temple destroyec 


While the male head of the house re- 
| tells the story of the Exodus from Egypt, 


| egg for the triumph of life over death. 





gue, though, that exact geographical de- | 


tails simply do not matter a great deal, 
that a unique religious event took place in 


| Jerusalem nearly two millenniums ago, 


priests lead their Palm Sunday parade in | 
Old Jerusalem at about the same time | 


that the Catholics are celebrating Christ’s 
Resurrection. Only on the following Sat- 
urday do the Eastern faiths unite in the 
climactic ceremony of Holy Fire. The 
men dance, the women ululate, the 
church is darkened. The Greek Orthodox 
patriarch enters the tomb, prays and then 
thrusts from a porthole to the expectant 
crowd a lighted torch that symbolizes the 
Resurrection of the Light of the World. 

These traditional Easter ceremonies 


grims. Since Jerusalem offers all things to 


can prove dismaying to Protestant pil- | 





and that the whole city commemorates it. 

To the large majority of people who 
actually live in Jerusalem, however, Eas- 
ter is an essentially alien rite. It is the Jew- 
ish Sabbath, or Shabbat, that closes down 
West Jerusalem's stores and even stops 
the buses at sundown every Friday, and 
this week is Pesach (Passover) of the year 
5742. For the past week, schools have 
been closed so that everyone can prepare 
for Wednesday night’s Seder. The flower 
shops are bursting with anemones, chrys- 
anthemums, carnations. The housewives 
have been cooking and cleaning and 
cooking and cleaning. 


| western edge of where the Temple stood 





| huge, 40 ft. long and weighing 100 tons. 
| There is nothing here but these stones, yet 





everyone shares in the ritual foods: bitter 
herbs for the Israelites’ slavery, salt water 
for their tears, unleavened bread (matzo) 
to represent their haste in flight, a roasted 


When the ceremony ends, the eating be- 
comes festive: kneidlach (dumplings) in 
chicken soup, cakes boiled in honey and 
spiced with ginger, coconut macaroons. 

Every Seder for centuries has ended 
with the words “Next year in Jerusalem” 
(in Israel, the pledge is: “Next year in Je- 
rusalem rebuilt”). And to honor the an- 
cient injunction, an estimated 200,000 
Jews are pouring into Jerusalem for this 
week’s holidays. “Jerusalem,” says Isra- 
el’s Chief Rabbi, Shlomo Goren, “is our 
brain, our head, our soul.” 

Apart from all strictly religious ques- 
tions, many Jews sense a need for the 
physical reality of Jerusalem. The Tal- 
mud exults in its splendor: “Ten measures 
of beauty descended upon the world. Jeru- 
salem took nine and the rest of the world 
one.” The Talmud even prescribed strict 
rules for maintaining its purity: no balco- 
nies or other extensions on houses, no ash 
pits or potters’ ovens, no gardens except 
rose gardens. The physical attachment of 
the Jews to Jerusalem helped them to sur- 
vive the centuries of Diaspora. “I was 
born in one of the cities of the exile,” said 
S.Y. Agnon, a native of Galicia, when he 
won the Nobel Prize for Literature in 
1966, “but I always regarded myself as 
one who was born in Jerusalem.” 

This Jewish combination of religious 
and national feeling reaches its epitome in 
the mystical veneration for Jerusalem's | 
Western Wall, or “Wailing Wall.” To an | 
alien eye, the limestone retaining wall 
looks impressive but hardly sacred. It rises 
nearly 60 ft. high, 1,580 ft. long, on the 


2,000 years ago. Some of its boulders are 
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Jews from all over the world flock to the 
wall to pray, to meditate, to dance, to take 
photographs, to hold bar mitzvahs or sim- 
ply to be awed. According to tradition, a 
prayer said here will pass through the 
stones into the buried Holy of Holies, and 
a prayer left in writing between the stones 
will reach God. According to tradition 
too, the men must worship segregated 
from the women, who stand to the right of 
a barrier at the wall. “This is where the 
Presence resides,” says one white-bearded 
worshiper in a prayer shawl. “This is 
where he will always be. Forever.” 
E than a quarter of Jerusalem's peo- 
ple, every Friday is holy, this week 
in the Muslim year 1402 no more or less so 
than any others, and even as the great 
bronze bells toll in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulcher, the chant of the muezzin in the 
minaret of the neighboring Mosque of 
Omar summons all Muslims to prayer. It 
is customary for both Christians and Jews 
to acknowledge Islam as Jerusalem's 
third religion, but also to patronize it as a 
latecomer. It angers many Jews and puz- 
zles Christians that the Muslim conquer- 
ors of the 7th century built their magnifi- 
cent Dome of the Rock squarely atop the 
ruins of Solomon's Temple. That Muham- 
mad ascended to heaven there, from the 
same sacred rock on which Abraham pre- 
pared to sacrifice Isaac, is recounted in 
guidebooks as a picturesque legend. 

But for the Arabs, who shut the gates 
of the Temple Mount against all infidel 
intruders before every prayer service at 
the mosques, five times a day, that Tem- 
ple Mount is Haram as-Sharif (Noble 
Sanctuary). Jerusalem—known as Al- 
Quds, or the Holy City—is more sacred to 
them than any other city except Mecca 
and Medina, and according to the Hadith, 
“one act of worship there is like a 
thousand acts of worship anywhere else.” 
Although Jews are forbidden to worship 


o the Muslims, who make up more 
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by the Romans nearly 2,000 years ago; a procession of Christians carries a cross along the Good Friday route followed by Jesus 
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Moshe Dayan so decreed as a conciliatory 
gesture after the 1967 takeover, partly be- 
cause rabbinical law warns that such an 
intrusion might unwittingly profane the 
uncertain site of the Temple’s Holy of Ho- 
lies—the Muslims sometimes feel they are 
under siege. Just last month, a group of 
Jewish extremists pushed their way onto 
the Temple Mount, began chanting pray- 
ers and stabbed an Arab guard who tried 
to prevent them. Nor have the Muslims 
forgotten that the nearby Aqsa Mosque 
was seriously damaged in 1969 by a fire 
started by a demented Christian cultist 
from Australia. 

Israeli authorities, who tend to be sec- 
ular minded, decry all religious zealotry, 
and they emphasize that free access to all 


| the holy sites is an Israeli innovation 
| (though Muslims from nations technically 





at war with Israel, like Syria, are routinely 
barred). That access was guaranteed by 
the armistice of 1949, but the Jordanians 
hardly honored the agreement. The West- 
ern Wall, where the Jews had been per- 
mitted to worship under British and even 
Turkish rule, was totally forbidden to 
them. “The Jordanians even desecrated 
our cemetery over there on the Mount of 
Olives,” recalls one Israeli, whose voice 
begins to break as he gestures toward the 
sacred hill. “They used gravestones to 
make lavatories. We don’t forget such 
things.” 


But for all the antiquity ofits three reli- 
gions, Jerusalem was there before any of 
them. Jews like to say that its name derives 
from ir shalom, meaning city of peace, but 
its more probable origin is yara salem, 
meaning founded by Salem. He was one of 
the local deities of Jerusalem’s pre-Israel- 
ite era. The antiquity of Jerusalem almost 
defies comprehension. When David first 
conquered the city from the Jebusites 
about 1000 B.C., the founders of “eternal 
Rome” had not yet been suckled by the 
legendary she-wolf. But Jerusalem was al- 


T 





| had walked. 


remained the city’s motif through its four 
millenniums. It has been conquered 37 
times, according to one reckoning. The 
Babylonians destroyed King Solomon's 
Temple of cedar wood and gold in 587 B.C. 
and carried the Jews off into exile (“By the 
rivers of Babylon, there we sat down, yea, 
we wept, when we remembered Zion . . . If 
I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right 
hand forget her cunning ...”). The Ro- 
mans not only destroyed the Second Tem- 
ple, built by Herod, but tore the city to the 
ground in A.D. 135. They renamed it Aelia 
Capitolina and banished all Jews forever. 
(Not until two centuries later were exiles 
permitted to return just once a year to pray 
and mourn at the Western Wall outside 
what had once been their temple.) Where 
are the imperial Romans now? Where is | 
Babylon? 

The very stones of Jerusalem still 
echo the names of its many conquerors. | 
The Church of the Holy Sepulcher was 
built by the Crusaders, who stormed Jeru- 
salem in 1099 and killed all the Muslims 
and Jews they could find in the city. Salah 
el-Din (Saladin) Street, the main com- 
mercial thoroughfare of East Jerusalem, 
commemorates the Muslim warrior who 
expelled the Crusaders in 1187. The | 
mighty walls that still gird the Old City 
are the creation of Suleiman the Magnifi- 
cent, the 16th century Turkish Sultan. 
Even the brief reign of the British under a 
League of Nations mandate still has its 
monuments in King George V Street and 
Allenby Square, named for the general 
who entered the Old City on foot in 1917 | 
because he would not ride where Jesus 








Today’s Jerusalem was born in the vi- | 
olence of Israel’s creation. The British 
had promised Palestine to both Jews and 
Arabs, then clung to power through 
World War II. Hitler’s Holocaust made 
the need for a Jewish homeland inescap- 
able. But after the U.N. voted in 1947 to 
partition the mandated territory into Jew- 
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Jerusalem under international supervi- 
sion, the violence worsened. British pa- 
trols proved unable or unwilling to pre- 
vent Arab guerrillas from ambushing 
trucks supplying Jerusalem. Food and 
even water had to be rationed as the city 
underwent a two-month siege. 

May 14, 1948. The British depart. Is- 
rael is proclaimed. Five Arab nations at- 
tack. The Israelis beat them back. Jor- 
dan’s British-trained Arab Legion seizes 
Jerusalem’s Old City, and Jordanian mor- 
tars wreck much of the Jewish Quarter. . . 

The armistice left Jerusalem divided 
as brutally as Berlin. Concrete barriers 
and barbed wire and land mines extended 
from the Cathedral of St. George to the 
hospice of Notre Dame and south to the 
tomb of David. The Israeli city hall was 
hit periodically by sniper fire from the 
New Gate, across the street (bullet holes 
still ornament the fagade). Jordanian 
troops not only barred Jews from the Old 
City but opened fire on virtually anyone 
trying to reach the Hebrew University 
and Hadassah Hospital in the encircled 
Israeli enclave on Mount Scopus. And so 
passed nearly two decades. 

June 5, 1967. At the demand of 
Egypt’s Gamal Abdel Nasser, the U.N. 
withdraws its peace-keeping forces from 
the Sinai frontier. Nasser mobilizes his 
troops, declares he will blockade Israeli 
access to the Gulf of Aqaba. Israel strikes 
first by bombing Nasser’s air force. . . 

The Israelis claimed that they had 





no designs on Jerusalem and even told 
Jordan’s King Hussein that they wanted 
no two-front war. The Jordanians re- 
sponded by shelling West Jerusalem, hit- 
ting the Knesset, Prime Minister Levi 
Eshkol’s house and several hospitals. The 
very afternoon of the first Monday’s 
fighting, a mechanized brigade of Israeli 
reservists launched a counterattack. They 
were joined by paratroopers who encir- 
cled the strongly defended Old City. 
Then, on Wednesday morning, from a 
halftrack in front of the Inter-Conti- 
nental Hotel atop the Mount of Olives, 
the paratroop commander, Mordechai 
Gur, ordered the final assault: “For two 
thousand years our people have prayed 





Lion Gate 


Site of the 
Last Supper 








for this moment. Let us go forward.” 

Colonel Gur could not wait. He raced 
his halftrack down the mountain at top 
speed, hurtling past the burned-out hulks 
of tanks and the sprawling bodies of slain 
paratroopers, then dodged by a flaming 
truck partly blocking St. Stephen’s Gate 
and~burst right into the Old City. White 
flags were beginning to appear on all 
sides. While his paratroopers roared in 
behind him, the colonel turned left, 
crashed through another gate and then 
sent back his message to GHQ: “The Tem- 
ple Mount is ours. Repeat: The Temple 
Mount is ours.” And despite the crackle of 
continuing sniper fire, the first paratroop- 
ers rushed to the Western Wall, touched 
and kissed the sacred stones, then burst 
into tears at their triumph. 


he battle for Jerusalem lasted just 

three days, the whole war just six, 

but after 2,000 years of saying 
“Next year in Jerusalem,” the victors had 
no real plan of what to do with their re- 
captured capital. “I wanted the unity of 
Jerusalem to be given full practical ex- 
pression, and I wanted it done quickly,” 
Moshe Dayan later wrote, but it took al- 
most three weeks for the Knesset to de- 
clare the city united, and only then, at 
dawn on June 29, did the army start blow- 
ing up the walls that had divided the city 
for nearly 20 years. The army had already 
evacuated and bulldozed the slum hovels 
of the Moroccan quarter, which obstruct- 
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‘Taste the VO. Spritzer. 


Taste the crisp, clean taste of the V.O. Spritzer. 

All it takes is ice, 1¥2 0z. of V-O., and Schweppes 
Club Soda. You'll discover what might be the most 
refreshing drink you've ever tasted. 

And remember, use good judgment whenever you 
drink. You'll always enjoy it more. 








Zinc is a Mineral 








“More Precious Than Gold” 
For An Active Manis Good Health 


The scale holds an ounce of 
gold, the fingers hold an ounce 
of Zinc. Which is more valuable? 

For an active man, Zinc is 
“more precious than gold” for 
good health. It’s an essential 
mineral for the formation of 
red blood cells. . . for repair of 
body tissue. . . and for normal 
growth of skin and bones. 

To be sure your body is get- 
ting all the Zinc you should 
have, take Z-BEC’*/a vitamin 
formula that’s rich in Zinc. 

Z-BEC is also fortified with 6 
B-Complex vitamins and vita- 
min C—water-soluble vitamins 
your body can’t store... plus 
vitamin E. 

If you may not be getting 
enough Zinc or vitamins in the 
food you eat, get Z-BEC. It’s rich 
in Zinc—“‘more precious than 
gold” for an active man. Ask for 
Z-BEC at your favorite pharmacy 
or drug counter. 
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Z-BEC* IS RICH IN ZINC 





Zinc is an essential mineral for active 
men. It plays an important role in the 
healing of wounds and burns. This 
Zinc requirement may increase even 
more if you indulge yourself in alco- 
holic drinks. 

Even certain eating habits, such as 
special diets—particularly high fiber 
diets—may strip your body of Zinc. 
Z-BEC helps replenish your system 
with the Zinc it should have. 





RICH IN WATER-SOLUBLE 


VITAMINS, TOO 





The B-Complex and C vitamins you 
take today probably won’t do any- 
thing for you tomorrow. Because 
they're water-soluble ... and are 
eliminated daily. These essential 
vitamins must be replaced every 
day. The Z-BEC formula provides 
your body with 6 B-Complex vita- 
mins and enough vitamin C to meet 
or exceed your normal needs. 


Richmond, Virginia 23230 
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REINFORCED WITH 
VITAMIN E 





Evidence that vitamin E is a signifi- 
cant factor in helping to sustain good 
health keeps mounting. Vitamin E is 
important in helping to maintain the 
strength of red blood cells. And it 
helps release energy from the car- 
bohydrates and fats in the food you 
eat. The vitamin E content of Z-BEC 
surpasses the U.S. recommended 
daily allowance. 
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Zinc and 
Vitamin E piu: 
600 mg 
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To cut phone charges 
up to 30%, Midwestern 
business is moving 

to ROLM. 


More than 550 companies in Chicago, 

St. Louis, Springfield, and Kansas City have 
gotten together on one phone. Rolm. And for 
good reason. A Rolm computerized business 
telephone system can cut your company’s 
phone bill. Automatically. By as much as thirty 
per cent, each month. 


How does Rolm come through? 
e Through Route Optimization, the Rolm 


computer searches for and finds the least 
costly calling route, each time you make a 


long distance call. 





¢ Through Toll Restriction, the Rolm 
computer can control unnecessary long 
distance privileges, at specific extensions. 


e Through Call-Recording, Rolm provides 
you with a computerized breakdown of your 
phone charges, in detail. It's the information 
you need for cost-effective management. 


And there's much more to Rolm’'s control over 
telephone charges for companies with 24 to 
4,000 extensions. Find out, by calling Carol 
Rogers at 800-221-1277. With a system 
designed to save you money, Rolm is moving 
into the office of the future, now. 
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Business is moving to Rolm. 


Remember when life 
was so simple? 


Nearly a hundred 
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ed most of the Western Wall, thus making 
possible the vast plaza that faces it today. 

Some wanted to go still further. David 
Ben-Gurion, who had been Israel’s first 
Prime Minister, proposed to tear down 
the 38-ft.-high Turkish-built walls that 
ran for about 24 miles around the Old 
City. “Let it all be open,” Ben-Gurion is 
reported to have said. “Make one city, no 
walls.” Other proposals, characteristic of 
the reckless city builders of the 1960s, 
were almost equally ominous. One was to 
straighten out all the curves in the Jaffa 
Road, the main route from downtown Je- 
rusalem west toward the coast. Another 
was to speckle the area around the 
Old City with high-rise hotels. 


erusalem’s mayor, Teddy Kol- 

lek, a rotund Viennese, now 70, 

is an assertive politician but 
also a shrewd and humane one (see 
box). To help keep the developers 
within bounds, he organized an in- 
ternational Jerusalem Committee 
of prestigious figures such as Buck- 
minster Fuller, Isamu Noguchi and 
Pablo Casals. With their backing, 
he blocked all superhighways with- 
in the city and put a limit of eight 
stories on buildings. He re-enforced 
the British regulation that all new 
buildings be faced with Jerusalem 
stone, the soft dolomite limestone 
that gives the city its unique rosy, 
peachy, golden color. Kollek also 
began the complex process of creat- 
ing a flower-filled greenbelt around 
both the Old City and Jerusalem as 
a whole. Just last month he turned 
busy Ben Yehuda Street into a pe- 
destrian mall. And all along the 
scarred no man’s land that once di- 
vided the city, Kollek has erected 
theaters, concert halls and other 
stone symbols of reunification. Says 
Moshe Safdie, 43, the celebrated ar- 





ing right next to it is for Kurdish Jews 
from Iraq. In the ultra-Orthodox Mea 
Shearim Quarter, one of the first to be 
built by settlers emerging from the walled 
city in 1860, the streets have to be shut 
down with police barricades every Sab- 
bath. Otherwise, passing drivers may be 
stoned by teen-agers wearing long side- 
curls, who view such traffic as a violation 
of religious laws. Many women here ritu- 
ally shave their heads and wear wigs, and 
posters proclaim that Israel can have no 
ruler but the Messiah. 

Christian communities are no less di- 
verse. The White Russians congregate in 
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chitect who is building a complex of Israeli soldiers at the wall after its capture in 1967 
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pensed $50 million), and he has been 
known to scoff at a half-million-dollar 
check as “not enough.” 

Kollek’s efforts also require constant 
negotiation. Before 1967, many houses in 
the Old City had no sewers or running 
water, for example, but to install new 
plumbing means rooting around amid 
buried archaeological treasures. Every of- 
ficial innovation tends to be regarded 
with dire suspicion not only by Arabs but 
by ultra-Orthodox Jews. 

“Look at those TV antennas!” cries 
one of Kollek’s aides, standing near the 
top of the Damascus Gate, next to a sign 
that points out the slots for boiling 
3. oil to be poured on attacking 
_ knights. She gestures across the me- 
Fy dieval rooftops, where aerials grow 

like greenbrier. Kollek is trying to 
' persuade the inhabitants to take 
“. down their antennas and hook up 

. to a central aerial. But this would 
cost about $200 a set, and tax mon- 
ey cannot be used for such a pur- 
pose. Special funds have to be 
raised. “The Arabs are still suspi- 
cious,” the aide says. “They think 
we're trying to control what they 
can see on TV.” 

The most controversial aspect 
of the rebuilding of Jerusalem de- 
rives from the Israeli government’s 
decision to establish Jewish housing 
projects in the Arab East. In 1968, 
the year after their victory, the Is- 
raelis began confiscating land, and 
in 1969 the first 200 Jewish families 
moved into the new suburb of Ra- 
mat Eshkol. The Arabs protested, 
the U.N. voted censure, all to no 
avail. When the U.S. State Depart- 
ment joined in the protests, the Je- 
rusalem city council responded by 
adding two more stories to the 
buildings being planned. Today 
there are 15,000 Jewish families in 
ten suburban projects from Neve 





modern apartment houses in the re- 
vived Jewish Quarter of the Old 
City: “Jerusalem before 1967 was a village 
...adead end for both Jews and Arabs, It 
had lost its original purpose for existence. 
Since 1967, it has become a city again.” 
Jerusalem remains, of course, a city of 
wildly diverse communities. There are not 
just Jewish Jerusalem and Arab Jerusa- 
lem but official Jerusalem of the Knesset 
and the monolithic government minis- 
tries, commercial Jerusalem of the Bank 
Leumi le-Israel, and intellectual Jerusa- 
lem of the 15,000-student Hebrew Uni- 
versity and the renowned Israel Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. The city’s Jews come 
| from some 70 nations (70% of them from 
Muslim lands), and every nationality has 
its own neighborhood. The wealthy Reha- 
via section, where all Prime Ministers 
live, was settled largely by early refugees 
from Nazism, and German can still be 
heard there. In the Nahlaot district, one 
little synagogue is for Kurdish Jews from 
Iran, and another little synagogue stand- 











“The Temple Mount is ours. The Temple Mount is ours.” 


the bulb-domed convent church of St. 
Mary Magdalene, near the Garden of 
Gethsemane, but there is also a Soviet-run 
order of Russian Orthodox monks, which 
is reputed to include the KGB agent for Je- 
rusalem. The entire southwest corner of 
the Old City belongs to the black-frocked 
Armenian clerics, who live behind high 
stone walls and lock all their doors to the 
world at 10 p.m. 


0 preside over such a conglomera- 

tion requires lots of money, and 

like most mayors, Kollek does not 
have enough. Indeed, Jerusalem’s fi- 
nances would make a less visionary may- 
or start cutting back. Local taxes, the 
highest in the country, raise only one- 
third of the municipal budget of $150 mil- 
lion; the rest has to be wheedled out of the 
national government. But Kollek is a 
master fund raiser in Europe and Ameri- 
ca (his Jerusalem Foundation has dis- 
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Yaakov in the north to Gilo in the 
south, and the number is still grow- 
ing. In 1967 the population in the 28 sq. 
mi. of East Jerusalem was 65,000 Arabs 
and no Jews; today the figures are 115,000 
Arabs and 70,000 Jews. By 1990 the Israe- 
lis hope the populations will be about 
equal. As an added touch, Prime Minister 
Begin has indicated that he may move his 
office to East Jerusalem. 

The new projects are almost defiantly 
ugly—great Bronx-like blockhouses on 
what had been bare hills. “The idea al- 
ways used to be that there would be no 
suburban sprawl,” grumbles Architect 
Art Kutcher. “That has been destroyed.” 
Says Jerusalem City Planner Joseph 
Schweid: “We wanted low density for Ra- 
mot, for instance, but the Ministry of 
Housing said, ‘We don’t build villas.’ ” 
Adds one Israeli: “The purpose of this 
whole program is to make Israeli posses- 
sion of the united city irreversible.” 

A few idealists see hope in the social | 


integration of Jews and Arabs, but most | 
| Basen ar cee 
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We’re so confident of the new Polaroid 600 speed instant 
film and the new Polaroid Sun Cameras that we believe 

it’s possible for you to get 10 good shots for 10 earnest tries 
every time. 10 for 10! The secret is in having the world’s 











All Polaroid Sun Cameras come with their own “piece of 
the sun,”a fast-charging strobe you use on every shot. 


It provides proportional fill through a unique light mixing 
system (found only on Sun Cameras) for total exposure 
control. There's no harsh flash look. No battery to buy 
(you get a fresh one with every film pack). And they can 
turn even bad light into good pictures. 





Get the 
shots yo! 


What's more, these sturdy, lightweight cameras are also 
motorized to hand you the pictures right after you take them. 


The Sun Camera 640 is our lowest priced model. It uses 

a quenched strobe and infrared sensing for better indoor 
exposures; and its fixed lens needs no focusing from 

4' to infinity. $75° 

The Sun Camera 650 has all the same features, and a built-in 
close-up lens that lets you come in as close as 2! $85’ 


BR POLAROID 09 
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fastest color print film and the unique light mixing cameras 

that use it. The Polaroid Sun Cameras. In fact, we’re so 

proud, we’ve even backed it up with Free Smile Insurance: 
Polaroid 





10 good 
1 paid for. 


The Sun Camera 660 is our finest model. It has aperture 
priority exposure control and the unequalled, precise 
sonar Autofocus (2' to infinity). In addition to ranging the 








distance, sonar also controls the exposure, giving 
the 660 the most accurate and automated exposure 
balance in photography. $110° 
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“I Don’t Need to Be King” 


sj 4 Rie Reaper ar ria aa mower porter shouts angrily at Jerusa- 
lem Mayor Teddy Kollek. The porter used to have a regular parking place 
for his motorized tricycle, but now he has been displaced by a new taxi stand. 
“We're a whole family, and we need this place to make a living!” he cries. 

Kollek stops to listen for a while, impatiently, then loses his temper. “We're 
trying to make improvements in this city!” he shouts back. He is a rumpled and 
impetuous man, and his red face is getting redder. “We're doing it for everybody. 
It’s for you too.” 

“But what's going to become of us?” the porter demands. 

“Well, we'll look into it,” says Kollek, moving on. 

Looking into things in Jerusalem is a way of life for Kollek, who is at work in 
his city hall office (one of his three working places) by 6:30 every morning. “See 
pasate al he says to an aide as he bustles along on his frequent midtown 

tours. “They're ugly. We have to do something about them.” And hee one! aide: 
“Those mailboxes with the peeling paint. Do 
something about that.” The two aides ex- 
change looks of despair. “You don’t have to 
do it today,” Kollek reassures them. “Tomor- 
row is soon 

Kollek’s friends have ranged from Anwar 
Sadat, who called him “the most famous may- 
or in the world,” to Frank Sinatra and Mar- 
lene Dietrich. Another friend is Saul Bellow, 
who has provided a vivid portrait: “Kollek is 
ponderous but moves quickly—a furiously ac- 
tive man. His isa hurtling, nota philosophical 
soul. His face does not rest passively on its 
when he goes into action . . . Everyone serves 
his ends, and no one seems harmed by such 


“Destiny” is Kollek’s description of how 
he came to be mayor: “My whole life led up to — 
it.” Born in Vienna 70 years ago, he became Mayor Kollek at the Western Wall 
an ardent Zionist and arrived in Israel in 1935 
to work on a kibbutz. During and after World War IT, he undertook a number of 
foreign intelligence missions and helped smuggle refugees and arms into Pales- 
tine. After independence, he served for more than a decade as director general of 
the Prime Minister's office. Elected mayor of Jerusalem on a Labor ticket in 1965, 
he has been re-elected three times, and in 1978 swept 276 of the city’s 322 districts. 
At the parade that climaxed last month’s merrymaking festival of Purim, Kollek 
was crowned king of Jerusalem. “I don’t need to be king,” said he. “I'm Teddy 
Kollek the mayor.” The crowd roared its approval. 

Though the Arabs of Jerusalem generally do not vote, a solid 95% of those who 
do cast their ballots for Kollek. They know they can bring him their complaints 
and geta fair hearing. Kollek can deal with his constituents in five languages, all of 
which he speaks with a Viennese accent. He is one of the world’s few big-city may- 
ors whose name is in the telephone book (his number: 63 31 47). And his constitu- 
ents are perfectly likely to call him at 3. a.m. His wife Tamar is used to such distur- 
bances. She has been married to Kollek for nearly 45 years (they have a son, Amos, 
34, a novelist, and a daughter, Osnat, 21, a student at Hebrew University). 

Kollek prefers to concentrate on solving specific problems, on making the city 
work. “If we look to everybody's distant expectations,” he says, “then we keep 
getting a little farther away from each other, but if we look at everyday activities, 
we are getting closer. There is no ultimate solution here. Is there a solution for the 
problems of Chicago? Or New York? In not solving the problems of your cities, don’t 
a pelces santiey pepeeepaat ine pear ate ed pedicel cent aera eal?” 

As he looks ahead to the end of the century, Rollek predicts that wie many of the 
problems of Jerusalem’s everyday life will largely be solved. “We will have better 
housing,” he says. “We will have more schools and community services. Whether 
people will have better relations with each other, I don’t know. It is very difficult to 
say. But we will have great celebrations in the year 2000, because it will be 2,000 
years of Christianity and 3,000 years since King David made this his capital. We 
are already preparing. So if you want to write a great oratorio or great works of art, 
you should start soon.” 

About that unhappy porter: Kollek found him a new parking place. 



















people are skeptical. “I have Arab 

| friends,” says Architect Kutcher, “but we 

| don’t invite each other to our homes. We 
just live side by side.” Kollek’s aides ad- 
mit as much, and one spokesman talks of 
Jerusalem as being “a mosaic rather than 
a melting pot.” Though Arab and Israeli 
children now learn each other's languages 
in Jerusalem classrooms, they still go to 
separate schools. Officials like to boast 
not only that many new classrooms have 
been built (152 last year) but that Arab 
schools are just as good as Jewish ones 
(and much better than what the Arabs 
had in the past). Separate but equal is 
what that doctrine used to be called in the 
US., and the Supreme Court condemned 
it forever by ruling that separate schools 
are inherently unequal. 


o Israeli reforms, however, will 

ever satisfy the Arabs. To accept 

any benefits of Israeli rule implies 
an acceptance of Israeli rule itself—an 
implication the Arabs emotionally resist. 
They see Israel, in Kollek’s words, as “an 
occupier, maybe the best possible occupi- 
er, but an occupier.” Like any benign oc- 
cupier, Kollek leans over backward to be 
sympathetic to his Arab constituents. Be- 
fore every election, he courteously asks 
some prominent Arabs to join his ticket; 
they respectfully but unfailingly decline. 
When the Israelis annexed East Jerusa- 
lem in 1967, they offered Arab residents 
the choice of becoming Israeli citizens or 
remaining Jordanian. About 99% re- 
mained Jordanian. All Arab nationalist 
political movements are banned. Though 
Arabs are allowed to vote in Israeli elec- 
tions, only about 10% do so. 

Like all peoples in occupied lands, the 
Arabs claim to see slights and denigra- 
tions everywhere. Sometimes this feeling 
is justified, sometimes paranoiac, some- 
times both. The Hadassah Hospital, for 
example, now provides Arab patients 
with better service than any Arab hospi- 
tal, but many Arab patients are dismayed 
that the doctors address them in Hebrew 
and that the food is Jewish. Such resent- 
ments are aggravated by class differences: 
the Arabs of East Jerusalem increasingly 
serve as the maids, waiters and construc- 
tion workers of the Jewish West. “The Is- 
raelis are more capable at running a city,” 
concedes a garage owner in East Jerusa- 
lem, “so the roads are better, the traffic, 
the sewage system, but there is no joy any 
more. We don’t enjoy our lives.” Adds his 
son: “It is impossible to deal with an Is- 
raeli, because his point of view is impossi- 
ble. They believe it is their land, and that 
is that.” 

This half-suppressed Arab anger over 
Israeli rule periodically erupts in violence, 
as in the rock throwing on the West Bank 
this past month. The worst such outburst 
in Jerusalem was a bomb that exploded 
inside an abandoned refrigerator in Zion 
Square in 1975; 15 people were killed and 
62 wounded. The most recent bombing 
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killing two Italian pilgrims and wounding 
27. “The P.L.O. doesn’t like me being 
here, so we have a lot of problems,” says 
Shraga Rozenzweig, 38, who has been 
bombed six times since he opened the 
prosperous Dolphin Restaurant in East 
Jerusalem in 1967. Two troopers with 
automatic rifles are stationed outside the 
restaurant's door. 

Actual terrorism in Jerusalem is not 
very widespread. Perhaps because of in- 
tense police work, the total number of “in- 
cidents” since January 1981 is only 25 
(the number of casualties: five dead and 
35 injured). But bomb scares remain part 

| of the city’s everyday life. Signs warn of 
“suspicious objects,” and handbags are 
searched at the Western Wall and at the 
great mosques. Phone calls to the police 
frequently bring a blue-and-white bomb- 
squad truck to investigate a dropped 
briefcase or a child’s broken doll lying on 
the sidewalk. The rifle-carrying Israeli 
soldiers are all over downtown Jerusalem, 
usually in groups of two or three, lounging 


police force, which is about 10% Arab, 
boasts a number of Jewish-Arab teams, 
like Sasson Ovadia, a Kurdistan Jew, and 
Khalil Doube, a Jerusalem Arab. Says 
Khalil: “Policemen are a different breed. 
We let others deal with the politics. We 
don’t make laws, we enforce them.” 

Such an attitude helps keep alive the 
| idea that there must be some “solution” 
to the question of Jerusalem, some 
peaceable kingdom in which the wolf 
shall dwell with the lamb. Blueprints for 
settlement come easily. One expert has 
counted 45 plans during the period of 
the British mandate alone. But in the 
strenuous negotiations at Camp David 
that brought a compromise on other 
Arab-Israeli disputes in 1978, the only 
agreement that could be reached on Je- 
rusalem was an agreement to omit all 
mention of the subject. Says a Western 
diplomat in Israel: “There are no solu- 
tions for Jerusalem. There are just next 
steps, new frameworks.” 

Most Arabs and Israelis agree on a 
few basic points: that the city should nev- 
er again be partitioned, that there should 
be free access to the holy places, and that 
these shrines should be administered by 
the religious groups. U.S. officials support 
all these points, always adding that the 
overall question of sovereignty remains to 














on street corners, sauntering watchfully | 
through the Arab markets. The Jerusalem | 
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The mixed blessings of prosperity: high-rises dominate skyline of downtown West Jerusalem — 





Ben-Gurion even wanted to tear down the old Turkish walls. “Make one city,” he said. 


be negotiated. But those who have tried to 
negotiate have never come closer than 
Moses wandering in the wilderness in 
search of the Promised Land just beyond 
the horizon. Aside from the alternative 
absolutes of total Israeli or Arab control, 
the main proposals include: 1) let Israelis 
and Arabs somehow share or rotate pow- 
er (an idea urged by Egypt’s Anwar Sa- 
dat); 2) make Jerusalem, or perhaps just 
the walled section, an international free 
city (an idea long advocated by the Vati- 
can); 3) put the U.N. in charge of all holy 
places; 4) put the Jordanians, the Saudis 
or some other Islamic authority in charge 
of the Muslim holy places; 5) create a Pal- 
estinian state on the West Bank and grant 
Jerusalem Arabs citizenship in that. 


ll these schemes are in varying de- 

grees unrealistic, since all require 

substantial concessions. Mayor 
Kollek, as usual, has some plans of his 
own, which would concentrate on making 
the city function better. Specifically, he 
wants to provide the diverse neighbor- 
hoods with greater autonomy. The plan 
originally aroused fears that the city 
would once again be divided, but Kollek 
has gradually started a series of experi- 
ments. In five neighborhoods (four Jewish 
and one Arab), authorities appointed ac- 
tivists to local councils in 1981 and asked 
them what they needed most. 





At A-Tur, a Muslim village, the coun- 
cil wanted new sewage lines so badly that 
it solicited contributions and even orga- 
nized citizens to volunteer for digging. At 
Gilo, which had more children than the 
Education Ministry had expected, the 
council wanted temporary classrooms. 
“These may sound like picayune things,” 
says a ranking city official, “but they are 
the start of something important.” 

They may also be the beginning of the 
only solution that has any realistic pros- 
pect of being fulfilled. It is not a solution 
that will satisfy the rival demands of in- 
ternational power politics or of sectarian 
ideology, but it may hold out the best 
prospects for the citizens involved. 

Listen for a moment to an Arab who 
was supervising a construction gang al 
work in Ben Yehuda Street last month. 
“Right after the war, I didn’t want the 
walls taken down,” he said, “but then I 
went out with my children to walk around 
Jewish Jerusalem, and I saw that even 
though the people weren't like us, they 
had worked hard to make the city beauti- 
ful. These men here, they would rather be 
working for an Arab city. But they aren't, 
so I tell them, ‘We have to do what we 
can.’ This isn’t the Jews’ city or the Arabs’ 
city. It’s our city.” 

To which, in Holy Week, Amen 

—By Otto Friedrich. Reported by 


| David Aikman and Robert Rosenberg /Jerusalem 


TV antennas sprout like greenbrier on the medieval rooftops of the Old City. Israeli officials want to remove them, but Arabs are suspicious 
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Braving rebel threats and a seshetie sun, citizens wait their turns in the city of Santa Ana 
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Voting for Peace and Democracy 








But a rightist maneuver leaves the winners in doubt 


44§ 1's a blow to the guerrillas, a demon- 

stration to the whole world that the 
people want peace and tranquillity.” So 
declared José Maria Fuentes, 65, a crag- 
gy-faced carpenter in the provincial city 
of Chalatenango last week after his fellow | 
citizens had queued up to vote in El Salva- 
dor’s constituent assembly elections. In 
cities and towns across the embattled 
country, more than 1.5 million men and 
women braved guerrilla threats—and in 
some cases dodged bullets—to cast their 
ballots. Defying widespread predictions of 
a dismal turnout, at least 80% of the elec- 
torate—twice the normal figure—took 
part in the most important elections in the 
country’s history. Said President Ronald 
Reagan in his prime time press confer- 
ence: “Now they really showed that there 
is a real désire for democracy there, and I 
am therefore going to be optimistic about 
what happens.” 











r e polls amid bursts a gunfire in the San sWaleader suburb of Cuscatancingo 
“They can kill my family, they can kill my neighbors if we vote. But they cannot killus all.” 
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As the week wore on, however, the 


| reasons for optimism began to fade. At 


first the election had looked like a stun- | 
ning personal victory for José Napoleén 
Duarte, President of the civilian-military 
junta and the man backed by the U.S. be- 
cause of his moderate reform policies. His 
centrist Christian Democratic Party led 
the balloting with a 40% plurality and 
24 seats in the 60-member assembly, 
which will name an interim President, 
write a new constitution and organize na- 
tional elections. The Christian Democrats 
hoped that after their strong showing they 
would easily be able to control the assem- 


| bly by forming a coalition with one or two 


of the rightist parties. But to the conster- 
nation of Duarte and his U.S. supporters, 
the rightists suddenly began to form their 
own ruling coalition under the leadership 
of cashiered National Guard Officer Ro- 
berto d’Aubuisson, 38, a fanatical anti- 
Communist who has been linked by his 
enemies with the country’s right-wing 
death squads. 

Thus the unresolved election could 
cause further political polarization and es- 
calating civil war. At stake were not only 
the future government of El Salvador but 
also the hopes of the Reagan Administra- 
tion’s entire Central American policy. A 
repressive right-wing government could 
be expected to change the junta’s land 
and banking reforms and to multiply hu- 
man rights abuses, which would undoubt- 
edly lead in turn to a cutoff of U.S. mili- 
tary aid. Said Reagan: “It would give us 
great difficulties if a government ap- 
peared on the scene that backed away 
from reforms that have been instituted.” 





ithout U.S. guns and money, the 

Salvadoran army might well be de- 
feated by the guerrillas. The victori- 
ous leftists could support Marxist insur- 
gencies in neighboring Guatemala and 
throughout the region. In short, Washing- 
ton’s worst domino-theory nightmares 
could result from the very elections on 
which the U.S. had pinned its best hopes. 
Said Congressman Stephen Solarz: “If a 
government of the right is formed, it will 
indeed turn out that the elections paved 
the road to disaster.” 

As election day approached, the guer- 
rillas sought to disrupt the balloting, 
which leftist parties boycotted, by promis- 
ing death to voters. Warned one rebel slo- 
gan: “Vote in the morning, die in the 
afternoon.” Even before election day 
dawned clear and stiflingly hot on March 
28, the guerrillas launched scattered at- 
tacks in several of the capital’s northern 
suburbs and a number of provincial 
towns. In the eastern city of Usulutan, 
nearly 500 insurgents made the sharpest 
assault of the day. Before retreating they 
managed to prevent local officials from 
opening the polls. 

But still the people came—by hun- 
dreds, thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands—defying the guerrillas’ threats and 
claims to their allegiance. Under a swel- 
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tering sun in the San Salvador suburb of 
Mejicanos, voters stood in a half-mile 
queue while a firefight raged six blocks 
away. When the action moved closer, the 
people dropped to the ground until it 
passed, keeping their places in line. In an- 
other northern suburb, San Antonio 
Abad, voters hid in their homes until the 
end of a skirmish that left twelve rebels 
and three soldiers dead. When the fight- 
ing stopped about 8:30 a.m., the people 
had to step over bodies and rivulets of 
blood in the dusty streets to vote. But vote 
they did. 


Seems regen John Murtha of Pennsyl- 
vania, an Official U.S. observer of the 
election, asked a woman in the eastern city 
of Jocoro if she were intimidated by guer- 
rilla threats. She replied: “They can kill 
my family, they can kill my neighbors if we 
vote. But they cannot kill us all.” Unable to 
land its helicopter in Perquin because of 
fighting in the area, Murtha’s party looked 
down to see long lines of voters waiting pa- 
tiently to cast their ballots. In the depart- 
mental capital of San Miguel, Father 
Theodore Hesburgh, president of the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame and a U.S. observ- 
er, happened upon a funeral cortege. A 
mother was burying her soldier son, whose 
face had been sliced away by a guerrilla 
machete. There was no priest there, so 
Hesburgh offered the last rites. And to the 
mother, who was going to vote, he present- 
ed a rosary given him by the Pope. 

Salvadorans showed no less determi- 
nation to vote in those areas that were 
spared of violence. In San Luis Talpa, 
near the international airport, voters were 
lined up at 6 a.m. and broke through the 
gates of the polling station 45 minutes be- 
fore it opened. All across the country, 
roads were thronged with people hiking 
long miles to the polls because the guerril- 
las had sabotaged many of the country’s 
buses. People waited as long as eight hours 
to vote. Marveled Senator Nancy Kasse- 
baum of Kansas, head of the U.S. observer 
delegation: “I don’t know of any Kansans 
who would wait even two hours.” 

The vote seemed more a mandate for 
peace and democracy than for particular 
politicians or parties. Nevertheless, the 
politicians had to divide the power and 
put together a functioning government. 
With 40% of the vote, Duarte’s party 
seemed assured of a leading role in 
the new assembly. But the five rightist 
parties, who collectively polled 60%, had 
other plans. Their leaders met the morn- 
ing after the election at the home of Salva- 
doran Popular Party Leader Francisco 
| Quifionez to begin talks on forming their 
own coalition. Led by D’Aubuisson’s 
ultraright Nationalist Republican Alli- 
ance (ARENA), with its 29% of the vote 
and 19 assembly seats, the five parties 
were held together mainly by personal 
animosity to Duarte. “The fact is,” ex- 
plained one foreign diplomat, “Duarte 
represents change in a society that resist- 
ed change for 50 years and was entirely 
geared to the right’s benefit.” The right- 
ists hold Duarte responsible for the coun- 














try’s acute economic crisis and for the 
land redistribution program, which has 
broken up the large private estates. 

The rightists interrupted their talks 
for a luncheon meeting with U.S. Ambas- 
sador Deane Hinton, who had invited 
candidates and representatives from the 
six contending parties to discuss the elec- 
tions over paella and fruit custard. Hinton 
urged the various parties to work together 
for a moderate government of national 
unity. But when the five rightist parties 
huddled again after lunch, they put the 
finishing touches on their call for a pro- 
gram with no mention of Duarte’s party. 

Duarte, who had been robbed of the 
1972 presidential election and later fled 
into exile, vowed to fight this latest chal- 
lenge. “Five hundred thousand voters 
cannot be ignored,” he told reporters at a 
midweek “victory” party. Said Christian 
Democrat Leader Julio Adolfo Rey- 
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“If they want me out, I'll be out.” 


Prendes ominously: “If we are not in the 
government, all the people who voted for 
us will lose faith in democracy. If you lose 
faith in democracy, you have to find other 
ways to power.” 

Surprised by the rightists’ power play, 
the U.S. embassy immediately set to work 
trying to unravel their deal, talking daily 
with the leaders of the parties. Said a U.S. 
Official: “We are doing our best to encour- 
age the good guys and keep the bad guys 
down.” The U.S. made it clear to the five 
parties that Congress would simply not 
send any more guns to a country run by a 
repressive right-wing coalition. Said one 
USS. diplomat bluntly: “They cannot pur- 
sue the war against the guerrillas without 
the U.S. They know what our price for 
that is.” 

The condition for continued U.S. aid 
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was that the Salvadoran government 
must “credibly” strive for three long- 
standing U.S. objectives: 1) continuation 
of the land redistribution program, 2) 
commitment to free elections and 3) an 
end to indiscriminate human rights 
abuses. Any new coalition, the U.S. made 
clear, must include a “prominent role” for 
the Christian Democrats, who are most 
closely tied to the reforms. The U.S. also 
hammered home the message that a lead- 
ing role for the notorious D’Aubuisson 
would be unacceptable to Congress. 

The pivotal group in the battle for the 
assembly was the National Conciliation 
Party (P.C.N.), whose 14 seats could tip 
the majority to either D’Aubuisson’s 
ARENA or Duarte’s Christian Democrats. 
The party of the military governments 
that ruled the country before the 1979 
coup, the loosely organized P.C.N. seems 
to be divided into two main factions: a 
rightist wing, led by Secretary-General 
Raul Molina Martinez, and a moderate 
wing, led by ex-Army Colonel Roberto 
Escobar Garcia, whom one foreign diplo- 
mat calls “the best man they’ve got.” 

The PC.N. at first lined up with 
D’Aubuisson’s coalition. But the Chris- 
tian Democrats hoped to win over some 
moderate deputies. One problem, said a 
foreign diplomat, is that both Molina and 
Escobar Garcia were “talking to different 
people and saying different things. [The 
P.C.N.] is not being led by any one per- 
son. Trying to understand them is like ty- 
ing up with a lot of horses. The party is 
wavering.” Another wavering group, the 
Democratic Action Party, meanwhile, 
was said to have broken with ARENA and 
to have withdrawn its two deputies from 
the rightist coalition. 





y week’s end the potential rightist 

bloc was beginning to give way in the 
face of Washington’s blunt warnings. 
Hinting that certain Christian Democrats 
might be acceptable as future leaders, 
ARENA and the P.C.N. finally agreed to 
meet with Duarte’s party in talks about 
the composition of the new government. 
As the largest single bloc in the assembly, 
the Christian Democrats still seemed like- 
ly to emerge as a major powerbroker. But 
the rightists insisted that they would not 
accept Duarte himself in the new national 
leadership, a decision that both he and his 
US. backers appeared willing, however 
reluctantly, to accept. 

“If the people want me as President, 
I'll be President,” said Duarte at a press 
conference at the National Palace. “If 
they want me out, I'll be out.” However 
philosophical he appeared about his own 
fate, Duarte insisted that the Christian 
Democrats would “not accept any solu- 
tion that will mean the destruction of 
hopes of justice for the people.” 

Surrounded by heavily armed body- 
guards, D’Aubuisson later told reporters 
pugnaciously: “The Salvadoran people 
voted for us, not for Mr. Duarte to be Pres- 
ident.” He nonetheless tried to appear 
conciliatory, saying that his coalition 
“will exclude no one from the govern- 
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ment.” D’Aubuisson reiterated his stand 
on Duarte’s land and banking reforms 
that he had bitterly criticized during the 
campaign. Said he: “We aren’t going to do 
| away with the reforms. We are going to 
| make them more efficient.” 

Washington policymakers looked on 
all the pronouncements and maneuvers 
as initial “posturing” in what may be 
a drawn-out coalition-building process. 
Cheered by their apparent success in soft- 
ening up the rightist opposition, U.S. offi- 
cials had recovered some of their earlier 
optimism by week’s end. The Administra- 
tion was “more than hopeful,” said a se- 
nior official, that whatever ruling coali- 
tion emerges will not only pay lip service 
to the required reforms but will actually 
carry them out. “It is not who runs the 
next government that’s important,” said 
Everett Briggs, Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Inter-American Affairs. 
“Tt is what the government does.” 


F ar less sanguine about the future, some 
critics of the Administration’s policy 
continued to press for a negotiated peace 
settlement with the guerrillas. “Now is 
the time to negotiate,” insisted Massachu- 
setts Senator Paul Tsongas. “When the 
center-right elements are the strongest 
they will ever be, they can negotiate from 
strength.” But the success of the elections 
has likely dampened whatever interest 
the Administration might have had in 
promoting such talks. The big voter turn- 
out may have bought the U.S. time by eas- 
ing domestic and foreign pressure for im- 
mediate negotiations. Most important, 
the showing undermined the leftists’ 
claim to popular support; in effect, every 
vote cast was a vote against violence. Says 
one top White House aide: “I don’t see 
how you can negotiate with them without 
two conditions: that they are willing to 
give up violence and to participate peace- 
fully in the political process.” 

The chances of that seem slim. Gui- 
llermo Urigo, spokesman for the guerril- 
las’ diplomatic-political commission, de- 
nounced the elections and said that they 
would only restore “the old oligarchic sys- 
tem.” Said one Washington official: 
“There is no indication that any elements 
of the left have softened their attitude. 
They seem to want to continue to win 
power by force.” 

Meanwhile, Washington was trying to 
undermine the guerrillas by exerting new 
pressure On Cuba and Nicaragua to stop 
supplying them with arms and advice. 
There seems to be little hope for serious 
talks with the Cubans. Said one U:S. diplo- 
mat: “They have expressed not the slight- 
est desire to address anything we wanted 
to talk about.” But the U.S. is likely to ne- 
gotiate with Nicaragua’s Sandinista lead- 
ers, who are eager for discussion, as soon 
as the contending Salvadoran politicians 
finish what the voters started, by forming 
a government. —By Thomas A. Sancton. 
| Reported by Johanna McGeary/Washington and 
James Willwerth/San Salvador 
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Lion in Winter 


Rumors of Brezhnev’s decline 





FF’ years, the precarious state of Leo- 
nid Brezhnev’s health has been a 
source of worldwide concern. The Soviet 
President has at various times been re- 
ported to be suffering from heart disease, 
emphysema, leukemia and cancer of the 
jaw. In public, he has sometimes appeared 
to be weak and unsteady, occasionally 
even on his deathbed. At other times, he 
has seemed relatively fit, meeting foreign 
dignitaries, delivering long speeches and 
even traveling to Western Europe. 

Once again the alarms rang out. Re- 
turning from a four-day trip to the Cen- 
tral Asian city of Tashkent, Brezhnev, 75, 





Brezhnev before leaving Tashkent 
Once again the alarms rang. 





was reportedly carried from his Ilyushin 
62 jet on a stretcher. The news raised 
questions not only about his possible suc- 
cessor but, more important, about how the 
Soviet Union's policies might change un- 
der a new leadership. 

As rumors swept through Moscow 
that Brezhnev had suffered a stroke dur- 
ing the flight, the Foreign Ministry tersely 
announced last week that “President 
Brezhnev is not ill at all.” Other officials 
were more cautious in their choice of 
words. Brezhnev is “definitely not serious- 
ly ill,” said one, explaining that the Presi- 
dent was merely exhausted after his trip. 

Still, Muscovites could scarcely fail to 
notice that Brezhnev’s highly conspicuous 
black ZIL limousine was no longer speed- 
ing down the center lane of Kutuzovsky 
Prospekt around 10:15 every morning, 
taking the leader from his suburban da- 
cha to his Kremlin office. Significantly, 
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TASS reported that a visit to Moscow by 
South Yemen President Ali Nasser Mu- 
hammad had been canceled two days be- 
fore he was to have met with Brezhnev. 
Reports that Brezhnev had been taken to 
the gray, five-story Kremlin clinic re- 
served for Soviet leaders were reinforced 
when the clinic’s director, Cardiologist 
Yevgeni Chazov, canceled a trip to Eng- 
land, where he was to attend a meeting of 
International Physicians for the Preven- 
tion of Nuclear War. 

Brezhnev’s condition may have been 
aggravated by several developments in re- 
cent months. One was the shock of the 
death in January of Party Ideologue Mik- 
hail Suslov, a longtime associate. Shortly 
thereafter, Brezhnev’s daughter Galina 
was indirectly linked to a scandal involv- 
ing a singer whom she had befriended. 

Brezhnev’s failing health may be hav- 
ing a paralyzing effect on the workings of 
the Soviet government. “The decision- 
making mechanism is blocked,” observes 
a Western diplomat in Moscow. “Under 
these circumstances, who in the Kremlin 
today could make a decision to cut back 
on the deployment of nuclear missiles or 
make a serious offer at the Geneva arms 
talks with the U.S.?” 


| 2 sing may well survive his latest 
illness just as he prevailed over the 
ailments that periodically weakened him 
during the past decade. Still, tension 
within the Kremlin may mount as con- 
tenders for power vie for position. Appar- 
ently out of the running is Andrei Kiri- 
lenko, 75, a onetime favorite who has not 
been seen in public since mid-February. 
The most visible contender for the succes- 
sion is Konstantin Chernenko, 70, a long- 
time Brezhnev aide who has consistently 
appeared standing next to the President 
in recent months. Other Politburo mem- 
bers vying for the succession include 
Moscow Party Chief Viktor Grishin, Len- 
ingrad Party Boss Grigori Romanov and 
KGB Chief Yuri Andropov. 

Some Soviets have begun to speculate 
that Brezhnev may retire rather than die 
in office, as Joseph Stalin did in 1953, or 
be ousted, as Nikita Khrushchev was in 
1964. One possible setting for a resigna- 
tion: the plenary meeting of the Commu- 
nist Party’s Central Committee at the end 
of April or the beginning of May. Says one 
Western European diplomat in Moscow: 
“If they do it like this, I would expect 
them to pull out all the stops and make ita 
grand, very respectable, occasion.” 

But other experienced Kremlin watch- 
ers consider the possibility of a resig- 
nation remote. Says Cornell Universi- 
ty Sovietologist Myron Rush: “Unless 
Brezhnev is really enfeebled, he will not 
step down in favor of someone else. 
Brezhnev’s will to power should never be 
underestimated.” Indeed, many Kremlin- 
ologists are waiting to see if Brezhnev 
makes an appearance at the annual cele- 
bration to mark Lenin’s birthday on 
April 22. w 
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Everybody talks about quality, Ford 
people make it happen. 

Take our attention to craftsman- 
ship, for example. There are still some 
things that the human hand can do 
better than a machine, like the final 
polishing of a die. A detail which can 
take from 40 to 120 work hours, and is 
done so that the sheet metal in doors 
and body panels is not blemished 
during the stamping process. 


Peter Collins 
Tool & Die Maker 


Cleveland, Ohio Stamping Plant 


Seat belts say@Tives... Buckle up. 


This dedication to quality at Ford 
Motor Company is paying off. Latest 
results show a 48% average improve- 
ment in quality over 1980 models 
as reported by new car owners. 

Visit a Ford or Lincoln-Mercury 
dealer and take a close look at what tota 
employee, management, union and 
supplier involvement can achieve. 

At Ford Motor Company, 

Quality is Job 1! 





Ford 
Mercury 
Lincoln 
Ford Trucks 
Ford Tractors 
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The Inheritors 
Warnings from a stage Lenin 
A’ the play opens, a balding man walks 
pensively to a desk in a dimly lit 
study. He has come to retrieve a red folder 





containing his will. But as Muscovites | 


who have been flocking to the new pro- 
duction soon discover, Thus We Will Win 
is no routine story of squabbling heirs. 
The character at center stage is Vladimir 
Lenin, founder of the Soviet state; the doc- 
ument he seeks is a political testament in 
which he warns his colleagues of future 
perils to the Communist Party. 

Written by Dramatist Mikhail Sha- 
trov, Thus We Will Win uses Lenin's sur- 
reptitious visit to his Kremlin office sever- 
al months before his death in January 
1924 as the starting point for a three-hour 
flashback through the early years of the 
Bolshevik regime. Soviet audiences sit 
rapt as Actor Alexander Kalyagin, a star- 
tling Lenin look-alike, voices concern 
that Joseph Stalin, who succeeded him 
and later presided over 
the deaths of millions 
of suspected opponents, 
has “concentrated enor- 
mous power in his 
hands.” The stage Lenin 
calls for more openness 
and democracy in the 
party. “There are three 
things I cherish most: 
peace, bread and free- 
dom,” he says. “And 
freedom cannot come 
without the first two.” 

Ina nation where au- 
diences assiduously hunt for modern 
meaning in productions of Shakespeare, 
the parallels with Soviet Leader Leonid 
Brezhnev and the impending struggle to 
succeed him are obvious. Says one Moscow 
viewer: “Not everything today is the way 
Lenin is saying it should be.” Indeed, dur- 
ing a recent performance there was a brief 
tremor of applause in the balcony when 
Kalyagin suggested that the post of gener- 
al secretary should be subject to greater 
party control. 

Yet the real drama may be more off- 
stage than on. Rumors have been circulat- 
ing that Thus We Will Win was the object 
of an ideological tug-of-war in the Polit- 
buro. Party Theoretician Mikhail Suslov, 
a hard-liner who died last January, is be- 
lieved to have done his best to block the 
production, while Brezhnev Protégé Kon- 
stantin Chernenko apparently intervened 
to save the play. As if to dispel any notion 
that the leadership was divided in its feel- 
ings, virtually the entire top rung of the 
Politburo, including Brezhnev, showed up 
for a performance early last month. In 
what may be the start of a period of tran- 
sition, Shatrov’s courageous play is a sign 
that some voices are speaking out for a re- 
examination of the traditions and prac- 
tices of the Soviet state. a 
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| Father and daughter: Walesa becomes acquainted with two-month-old Maria Victoria 





POLAND 


A Proud and Special Moment 


Paunchier, but stubborn as ever, 


hen Maria Victoria Walesa was | 

christened in Gdansk on March 21, | 
more than 10,000 people gathered in the | 
bright sunny weather at the Church of 
God's Providence to commemorate the oc- 
casion. But in the sanctuary there was one 
conspicuously empty chair. It symbolized 
the absence of the baby’s father, who had 
never seen his seventh child. Last week, as 
shown by photographs obtained exclu- 
sively by ABC’s World News Tonight, Soli- 
darity Leader Lech Walesa finally got to 
hold his two-month-old daughter in his 
arms. His wife Danuta and Maria Victoria 
were allowed a two-day visit at a villa in 
Otwock, about 14 miles southeast of War- 
saw, where Walesa was brought from an- 
other house in which he has been interned. 
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Solidarity’s leader retains his optimism 








Constant pressure from the authorities. 


Walesa meets his seventh child 


Since martial law was proclaimed 
last December, Walesa’s walrus mus- 
tache has been engulfed by a full beard, 
which he promised his wife he would 
shave off when he was allowed to re- 


| sume a normal life. Otherwise, she has 


been telling friends, he has suffered no 
ill effects except for occasional insom- 
nia. He keeps busy by reading and, to 
Danuta’s distress, continues to smoke 
heavily. The lack of activity has given 
him a bit of a paunch. 

Walesa is under constant pressure to 
cooperate with the authorities. One tac- 
tic they use is to imply that he is impos- 
ing hardship on his family by refusing 
to cooperate and thereby win his re- 
lease. Still he remains adamant: he will 
not negotiate anything but the complete 
restoration of Solidarity. The govern- 
ment wants to reconstitute trade unions 
in Poland, though only on its terms. 
Walesa has also rejected the govern- 
ment’s offer to allow him and his family 
to leave Poland. As Danuta said in an 
interview published in the London Sun- 
day Times: “He replied by yelling at 
Vice Premier [Mieczyslaw] Rakowski, 
who ran from the room.” 


eanwhile, Warsaw is slowly reducing 

the number of less illustrious prison- 
ers held in camps throughout the country. 
A holiday resort in Jaworze that has 
served as an internment camp is now tak- 
ing reservations from prospective vaca- 
tioners for June. Wladyslaw Loranc, the 
head of Polish radio and television, told 
staffers who survived the purge that freed 


detainees should not be viewed as heroes, | 


but should “return with heads bowed.” 
Walesa himself has pledged not to bow to 
military authorities. Says Danuta: “He 
will not bend. I am certain of this because 
I know him well.” g 
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FALKLAND ISLANDS 


Gunboats in the South Atlantic 





Argentina invades and dares Britannia to rule the waves 


t first the incident seemed mischie- 

vous, what British political aides in 
London were calling a “little local diffi- 
culty.” But suddenly the fight became all 
too real. Some 2,500 Argentine troops, 
backed by an aircraft carrier, three 
missile destroyers and other warships, 
swooped down on a scattering of chilly 
| South Atlantic islands. Waiting helplessly 
near the settlement of Port Stanley was a 
defense force consisting of a mere 40 Brit- 
ish Royal Marines. After three hours of 
sporadic gunfire, in which one invader 


the battle was over. Argentine forces also 
invaded the island of South Georgia. The 





British announced that a small contingent | 
of their marines had destroyed an Argen- | 
tine helicopter and damaged a warship in | 
the action. The Argentine government | 


speedily appointed a military governor for 
the captured territory and declared that 
its sovereignty over the Falkland, South 
Georgia and South Sandwich Islands, a 
trio of archipelagos extending 400 to 
1,500 miles from the South American 
coast, was “assured.” 

The lightning attack humiliated and 
outraged Britain, which instantly broke 
relations with Argentina. At an emergen- 
cy session, the United Nations Security 


draft resolution demanding Argentine 


froze Argentine assets in the country, 
worth some $1.5 billion, and Argentina re- 


was killed and two others were wounded, | 


Council voted 10 to | in favor of a British | 


sponded by freezing British assets, esti- 
mated at $5.8 billion. The House of Com- 
mons held its first weekend emergency 
session since the Suez Canal crisis of 1956. 
Irate Tory and Labor members were virtu- 
ally unanimous in directing the Conserva- 
tive government of Prime Minister Mar- 
garet Thatcher to recover the islands by 
force if intensive diplomatic efforts should 
fail. In a reference to Mrs. Thatcher, UI- 
ster M.P. Enoch Powell said: “In the next 
week or so we will learn what metal the 
Iron Lady is made of.” 

A 40-vessel naval task force, carrying 
more than 2,000 troops, began to assem- 
ble off the British coast. Its orders were 
to proceed to the South Atlantic and es- 
tablish a blockade of the islands. The 








withdrawal from the Falklands. Britain | 





London tabloid expresses Britain's outrage 
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Argentine President Leopoldo Fortunato Galtieri signaling Falklands’ capture to ae a reall 











navy’s aim was to peacefully evacuate the 
Argentine invaders and restore British 
sovereignty. But Defense Secretary John 
Nott declared on Sunday that Britain was 
prepared to fight to regain control of the 
islands. Argentina’s President, General 
Leopoldo Fortunato Galtieri, warned that 
his nation would not retreat and that, if 
attacked, would “present battle with all 
the means at its disposal.” 

First British vessel to sail was the nu- 
clear-powered submarine H.M.S. Superb, 
followed by two aircraft carriers. Queen 
Elizabeth's middle son, Prince Andrew, 
22, was among the helicopter pilots re- 
called from leave for duty on the carriers. 
In spite of its swift and energetic response, | 
Britain’s warships would need upwards of | 
five days to reach the Falklands. 

The disputed islands, some 200 rocky 
outcroppings barely suitable for the chief | 
local industry, sheep raising, hardly | 
seemed worth the effort. But for nearly 
150 years they have been the focus of con- 
troversy between Britain and Argentina. 
The main island grouping, the Falklands, 
was discovered by the British in 1592, tak- 
en over by the Spanish in 1770 and re- 
claimed as a crown colony in 1833. Ever 
since Argentina won its independence 
from Spain in 1816, it has claimed the is- 
lands, even though the 1,700 Falkland 
residents today are overwhelmingly Eng- 
lish-speaking British subjects. 

For years, London has said it would 
cede the territory to Argentina only if the 
islanders were willing. So far, they have 
been opposed to the idea, preferring a dis- 
tant relationship with Britain to union 
with chronically unstable Argentina. 








or the Argentines, ownership of the 

Falklands is primarily a matter of na- 
tional pride, although promising oil dis- 
coveries have been made in nearby ocean 
waters. More immediately, the invasion 
was prompted by a shaky domestic politi- 
cal situation in Argentina. The military 
government that took power in 1976 faces 
severe economic problems; it has an infla- 
tion rate of 143% and 13% unemploy- 
ment. In order to bolster popular support 
for his rule, General Galtieri vowed last 
December to take over the Falklands. 

When the Argentine armed forces be- 
gan massing for an assault, President Ron- 
ald Reagan phoned Galtieri for 50 min- 
ules and argued against the use of force, 
but to no avail. After the Argentine inva- 
sion, Reagan said: “I wish it had not gone 
forward.” 

In Buenos Aires, some 5,000 ban- 
ner-waving supporters gathered in front 
of the presidential palace to hear Gal- 
lieri’s boast that “the Argentine flag 
flies” over the Falklands. But British 
Prime Minister Thatcher is hearing 
clamor of a different kind: demands 
that Britannia return to ruling the 
waves, at least in one far-off corner of 
the South Atlantic. —By George Russell. 
Reported by Nina Lindley/Buenos Aires and 
Frank Meltville/London 


| 
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Missing a Story in El Salvador 





T othe list of recent events that have sur- 
prised reporters—the fall of the Shah 
in Iran, the upsurge of feeling against An- 
war Sadat in Egypt, the suppression in Po- 
land by Polish rather than Soviet troops— 
the world press can add last week’s elec- 
tions in El Salvador. 

Viewers of U.S. network television 
news and readers of leading newspapers 
were left unprepared for the most hopeful 
news from Central America in a long time: 
the record turnout of 1.4 million voters, 
more than double what U.S. officials had 
predicted. In the aftermath, most Ameri- 
can news organizations told touching an- 
ecdotes about voters who braved bullets, 
but pointed up only belatedly the funda- 
mental political result: that 
leftist guerrillas had been dis- 
credited, at least for the mo- 
| ment, as a popular force. 

Few were as incautious as 
| David Brinkley and Jim 
Wooten of ABC. On the air 
shortly before noon on elec- 
| tion day, they voiced skepti- 
cism that the elections could 
be “clean and free” or “on the 
level,” let alone meaningful. 
Surrounded by eager voters, 
Wooten said that the ballot- 
| ing “probably means more 
to Ronald Reagan and Alex- 
ander Haig than it does 
to them.” Seemingly unim- 
pressed by the public’s brave 
defiance of guerrilla threats, 
he added: “This voting ... 
probably isn’t going to be a 
significant chapter in El Sal- 
vadoran history. 








The high turnout startled everyone—including journalists 


in, for example, the Chicago Tribune, Bal- 
timore Sun and Boston Globe. 

The TV networks, which rely heavily 
on the visual excitement of the shootouts 
that their camera crews cynically call 
“bang-bang,” gave the guerrillas even bet- 
ter coverage. Though ABC’s election-night 
text said that fighting was confined to a 
few towns, its opening images were mostly 
of soldiers waving guns and dragging 
corpses.* NBC led with a small-scale en- 
counter on the outskirts of the capital, in 
which it reported 15 people died, before 
turning to the huge turnout. Of the three 
major networks, only CBS emphasized on 
election night that the guerrillas were at 
odds with the wishes of the people and that 





A para- NBC's Tom Brokaw displays a ballot during a report from El Salvador 





graph, perhaps, but nothing 
much more than that, be- 


Postulating an “Iowa caucus effect’ to explain democracy’s triumph. 


cause the real context of the country is ter- | the vote was a triumph for democracy. 


ror.” ABC balanced Wooten’s words at the 
next opportunity, the evening newscast, 
when Richard Threlkeld delivered an up- 
beat assessment of the vote. 

Not only did the guerrillas fail to in- 
timidate voters, they were able to mount 
only scattered skirmishes in place of a 
promised nationwide offensive. Yet, by 
blocking voting in the eastern town of 
Usulutan (pop. 41,000), the media-wise re- 
bels attracted almost as much journalistic 
attention as they would have by creating 
numerous disruptions across the country. 
Fighting in Usulutan and a handful of oth- 
er places provided the second sentence of 
the morning-after election reports in the 
New York Times and Washington Post, 
and commanded a separate Page One sto- 
ry in the Los Angeles Times. Although 
nearly all newspapers led with the turnout, 
the gunfire was also played prominently 
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Said Anchor Charles Osgood at the start of 


| the late-night newscast: “The leftist guer- 


rillas didn’t want the election that took 


| place today in El Salvador, but the people, 


it seems, did want it.” Yet two of the three 
reports from El Salvador in that program 


| showed gun battles. And CBS's prior, early- 


evening report opened with a body count 
and described the day as “bloody.” 

By the next morning CBS had conclud- 
ed that the turnout was “a repudiation of 
the extreme left,” a phrase that Anchor 
Dan Rather repeated that evening. NBC’s 
John Chancellor was milder: “It is too 
early to declare winners in the elections 
in El Salvador. But the losers today were 
the rebels who told people not to vote.” 
ABC’s Threlkeld said, “The message was: 





*Among the day's casualties was Chilean Camera- 
man Carlos Ruz, the ninth foreign journalist killed in 
El Salvador since 1979. 


—— sss. s.r sss 





Let’s see if this thing called democracy 
really works.” 

The hesitation about the vote’s mean- 
ing reflected a widespread perception 
among journalists that the guerrilla war is 
the “real” story. Tom Brokaw of NBC dis- 
puted the idea that the voters had clearly 
rejected the left, telling TIME: “I don’t 
think we know that.” Many voters feared 
reprisals from the army if they abstained, 
Brokaw said. Others simply hoped for 
peace. And some, he suggested, came out 
“in sort of an Iowa caucus effect. Here we 
were, all these authority figures, treating 
this event as important, so they thought 
they should too.” That notion may explain 
American political behavior, but it seems 
dubious when applied to a rural country 
with a high illiteracy rate. 


; n fact, three semisecret polls of Salvador- 
ans, the first taken in December, before 
the press focused on the elections, forecast 

nacnews a turnout of 70% to 85%. But 
reporters simply refused to be- 
lieve such numbers—as did 
most of the Salvadoran and 
US. government officials who 
leaked portions of the polls to 
the press, while publicly fore- 
casting a smaller vote. Re- 
straint was certainly under- 
standable: past turnouts had 
been far lower, and polls in 
Central America tend to be 
primitive and partisan. Even 
so, the reporters were over- 
careful. Few stories even hint- 
ed at the possibility of such 
a turnout. 

Much of the press also was 
slow to recognize the subse- 
quent political jockeying 
among center and right par- 
ties. Story after story in news- 
papers referred to President 
José Napoleén Duarte’s “win- 
ning” an election in which he 
was not a candidate. Few re- 
ports foresaw the likelihood that right- 
wing parties would try to exclude Duarte 
from power unless his Christian Demo- 
crats won an absolute majority. By the eve- 
ning after the election, NBC had realized 
thata right-wing coalition, in Chancellor’s 
words, “could be the end of Duarte.” CBS 
said that “both sides were scrambling.” 
ABC imprudently opined: “President 
Duarte appears to have won.” Hours later, 
on Nightline, Threlkeld recouped by 
breaking the story that the right was unit- 
ing against Duarte as a leader. 

The story quickly receded off the front 
pages of most major newspapers and into 
the bottom half of the networks’ nightly 
newscasts. El Salvador had lost its high 
drama. The extra network crews and the 
masses of newspaper reporters were 
moving on. It probably would take a coup 
or more “bang-bang” to bring them 
back. —By William A. Henry tlt 
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hen Chicago’s Tribune Co. put the 

New York Daily News up for sale 
last December, many journalists and busi- 
nessmen doubted that a buyer would 
come forward. Even though it ranks as 
the nation’s largest general-interest pa- 
per, the News (circ. 1.5 million) lost at 
least $12.6 million last year and expects to 
lose anywhere from $25 million to $50 
million this year. Indeed, several poten- 
tial purchasers* seemed more interested 
in its 1930 Art Deco office tower in mid- 
town Manhattan than in the paper. 

Last week the Tribune Co. confirmed 
the bidders’ judgment: it decided to keep 
the building and give the paper away. The 
| prospective new owner is Joe L. Allbrit- 
ton, 57, a compact (5 ft. 4 in.), Mississippi- 
born wheeler-dealer whose properties 
have included Texas banks, California 
mortuaries, British hotel stock, several 
TV and radio stations and, from 1974 un- 
til he sold it to Time Inc. in 1978, the 
Washington Star, which ceased publica- 
tion in August 1981. 

Allbritton will not have to put up a 
cent to acquire the News. What is more, 
he has 30 days to back out, without ob- 
ligation, if he cannot reach “satisfac- 
| tory” payroll-cutting agreements with 
the eleven unions at the News. Further, 
the Tribune Co. will have to cover po- 
tential tens of millions of dollars in pen- 
sion and severance obligations for all 
employees who are laid off during the 
30-day transfer period, though that will 
cost less than an outright closure. As 
part of the deal, Allbritton will get the 
News's presses, trucks and two printing 
plants, one in Brooklyn, the other on a 
prime stretch of riverfront in Queens. 
(He will lease the News's offices from 
the Tribune Co.) In exchange, Allbrit- 
ton will become responsible for the op- 
erating losses of the paper and for pen- 
sions and severance for all employees 
who remain. He also faces the prospect 
of replacing $60 million worth of obso- 
lete equipment. 

Most of the 3,800 News employees 
| were relieved that their jobs might be 

saved, if uneasy about the austerity likely 
to follow. George E. McDonald, president 
of the Allied Printing Trades Council, 
which represents all eleven News unions, 
said they were “ready to cooperate to re- 
store profitability.” 

But the bargaining hurdles are daunt- 
ing, and there is a significant chance that 
the deal could fail. Allbritton must 
achieve concessions from each union indi- 

| vidually—eleven negotiations in 30 days. 
Moreover, for every job the unions agree 
to sacrifice at the News, they could lose 
two more. Under existing contracts, the 











*Among those who expressed interest: Warner 
Communications Inc.; New York Real Estate De- 
veloper Donald Trump; American Stock Exchange 
Chairman Arthur Levitt Jr; New York State Power 
Authority Chairman John Dyson 
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An Angel for the News 


But Joe Allbritton could be a devil for its unions 


| New York Post and the New York Times 
have the right to concessions matching 
whatever relief is granted to the News. 
The management of the Post, which re- 
ported losses of $12 million last year, says 
it will exercise its option; the Times has 
indicated that if the Post gets concessions, 
it will ask for them as well. 

Allbritton has been at the center of a 
debate about editorial integrity since buy- 
ing the Trenton Times last year from the 
Washington Post Co. On his first day he 
fired 24 of the 80 editorial employees. In 
February, the Philadelphia /nquirer re- 
ported that the Trenton Times “agreed to 
publish a news story in exchange for a 
$400 advertisement” from an auto-parts 
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Allbritton: negotiating to the cliffside 
Acquired free, the paper is a hard bargain. 


company. Less than a week later, the 
Times fired Reporter John Chester for 
disobeying orders to process a local de- 
partment store’s press release, word for 
word, as a news story. Allbritton later 
apologized in an editorial, but the reporter 
was not rehired. 

Allbritton is no champion of editorial 
independence, but he may be the hard 
bargainer the News needs to survive. Says 
Jim Bellows, editor of the Star until he 
and Allbritton parted company over the 
dwindling editorial budget: “At the Star, 
he went right to the cliffside a number of 
times by threatening to close it. The 
unions finally came to believe he meant 
what he said.” Allbritton has expressed 


his view of life by recalling that as a young 


man he passed the Texas bar exam witha 
score of 75: “One less and I would not 
have got a license. One more would have 





been a waste.” aw 


SMIN ATIVO WHOA MAN 








| Milestones 


| DIED. Fazlur R. Khan, 52, Bangladesh-born 
structural engineer whose ingenious 
“bundled tube” design was applied to the 
construction of Chicago's 1,804-ft., 110- 
story Sears Tower, the world’s tallest 
building; of a heart attack; in Saudi Ara- 
bia. Khan’s innovative approach brought 
together narrow, silo-like structures to 
form a thicker tower, thus doing away 
with the conventional skeleton frame. 





DIED. Karol (“Ken”) Harris, 83, Hollywood 
cartoonist who helped create such lunatic 
movie characters as Bugs Bunny, Porky 
Pig, Daffy Duck, Wile E. Coyote and his 
nemesis, the Road Runner; in Woodland 
Hills, Calif. Harris also helped design the 
animation for the Pink Panther movie se- 
ries and the film The Phantom Tollbooth. 


DIED. Nathan F. Twining, 84, tenacious, 
cigar-chomping Air Force general who 
served as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff from 1957 to 1960; in San Antonio. A 
World War II commander of U.S. air 
campaigns in Europe and the South Pacif- 
ic, Twining was an unfaltering proponent 
of airpower and military might. B-29s un- 
der his command dropped the atom 
bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 


DIED. Cari Orff, 86, German composer who 
turned his back on complex modern styles 
to fashion a highly personal idiom of folk- 
like melodies and elemental rhythms; in 
Munich. In Carmina Burana, a 1936 can- | 
tata based on writings collected by a 13th 
century Benedictine monk, Orff used sim- 
ple, vigorous tunes and choral chants to 
celebrate the joys of food, drink and love. 
He pared down to an even more stylized 
primitivism in his Antigonae (1947-48) 
and Oedipus der Tyrann (1959). 


DIED. Harriet Stratemeyer Adams, 89, chil- 
dren’s book author of many of the gee- 
whiz adventures in series like Nancy 
Drew, the Hardy Boys, Tom Swift and the 
Bobbsey Twins; in Pottersville, N.J. Writ- 
ing under such names as Carolyn Keene, 
Franklin W. Dixon, Victor W. Appleton | 
and Laura Lee Hope, Adams spun out 
more than 200 tales during a 52-year ca- 
reer. Adams was one of several writers 
who worked for the juvenile series’ con- 
trolling corporation, the Stratemeyer Syn- 
dicate, founded by her father Edward 
more than 70 years ago. 





DIED. Helene Deutsch, 97, eminent psycho- 
analyst and authority on myths and the 
psychology of women; in Cambridge, 
Mass. The Polish-born Deutsch, who was 
the first female psychoanalyst to be ana- 
lyzed by Sigmund Freud, directed the Vi- 
enna Training Institute before immigrat- 
ing to the U.S. in 1934. Rebellious in her 
youth and politically active all her 
life, Deutsch insisted that Freudian 
theory could liberate women. But many 
feminists have attacked her work, de- 
scribing it as support for Freud’s 





misogynous theories. 
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A dramatic moment: Columbia's nose suddenly flares upward before the shuttle settles into its final roll 


Coming In “High and Hot” 





After a wave-off, Columbia soars home to an uncertain future 


he report from Mission Control in 

Houston was a pilot’s nightmare. A 
blinding dust storm, with winds up to 55 
m.p.h., was whipping across the White 
Sands Missile Range, in southern New 
Mexico. Even from 150 miles up, Astro- 
nauts Jack Lousma and C. Gordon Ful- 
lerton could see the swirl of white powder. 
“There will be no landing today for Co- 
lumbia,” said Houston. “The situation has 
degraded.” 

Usually NASA’s biggest headache is to 
get spacecraft safely off the ground. But 
after the White Sands wave-off last week, 
Houston was confronted with a new sort 
of crisis: deciding when and where to 
bring one of its ships down. There was lit- 
tle time to spare. Columbia, already in or- 








bit for a week, had no more than three 
days of fuel left for generating electricity 
to run the spacecraft’s life-support sys- 
tems or get it out of orbit. 

Word went out to the Kennedy Space 
Center in Florida to prepare for a possible 
touchdown there. But NASA was uneasy 
about landing on the single, three-mile- 
long K.S.C. runway. Though Kennedy 
will eventually be used regularly by the 
shuttle, NASA has not yet tested the bird’s 
landing characteristics in the crosswinds 
that might be encountered there. An even 
less desirable option: putting Columbia 
down on a concrete strip at California’s 
Edwards Air Force Base, near the muddy, 
rain-soaked desert lake bed where Co- 
lumbia touched down on its two earlier 


Astronaut Lousma talks to welcoming crowd at White Sands while Fullerton waits his turn 





For NASA the question is how to get out of the “space trucking business.” 
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missions. Laconically acknowledging the 
ship’s dwindling fuel supplies, Flight Di- 
rector Neil Hutchinson explained: “We 
are in a finite situation, and the longer you 
wait the fewer options you have.” 

Next day the astronauts were awak- 
ened at 3 a.m. E.S.T. for another try. This 
time, the winds on the desert were down 
to 15 m.p.h. Circling over White Sands in 
a jet, Astronaut John Young, commander 
of Columbia's first mission, observed with 
a touch of hyperbole: “Visibility is CAVU 
[ceiling and visibility unlimited] to Mars.” 
With that, Mission Control gave the go- 
ahead for White Sands. On Columbia's 
129th orbit of the earth, 14 more than 
planned, Lousma and Fullerton braked to 
re-enter the earth’s atmosphere and be- 
gan a long zigzagging descent over the Pa- 
cific. When a coastline finally appeared, 


| Skipper Lousma cheerfully announced, “I 


think we're booming right over the Com- 
mander in Chief's ranch right now.” In 
fact, he was above Baja California, rather 
than the hills north of Los Angeles, site of 
President Reagan's retreat. Apparently 
he was still thinking of the glide path the 
shuttle would have followed had it landed 
as scheduled the day before. 

Fortunately, Columbia's computers 
knew where they were. After streaking 
across Arizona and New Mexico, the del- 
ta-winged craft emerged right on target at 
the sprawling, mountain-rimmed missile 
testing grounds. Columbia then made a 
wide right turn, aligned itself with one of 
the desert runways and plunged down- 
ward at breathtaking speed, dropping at 
an angle seven times steeper than that ofa 
commercial jet. At 4,000 fl., its fall was ac- 
celerated by a fluke wind that caused the 
speed brakes in the shuttle’s rudder to re- 
treat automatically. Finally, only 143 ft. 
off the ground, Lousma took over the 
stick. Columbia came in so “high and 
hot”—pilot’s lingo for fast and steep— 
that Fullerton released the main landing 
gears a scant seven seconds before touch- 
down. (Had they jammed, he could have 
freed them in an instant by firing an ex- 
plosive charge.) 

But the day’s perils were not yet over. 
After the shuttle’s main wheels touched 
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Space 


the chalky ground, its nose suddenly 
veered up, almost as if it were about to 
take off again. Mission controllers had a 
brief, horrifying vision of the nose gear 
thudding back down on the hard desert 
floor and collapsing under the jolt. But 
Lousma gently leveled the ship off and let 
it roll out to a halt. Initially, NASA officials 
speculated that Columbia's lurching 
might have been caused by an unexpected 
gust of wind. But later they insisted that 
Lousma had eased the stick back, proba- | 
bly to slow the ship down. 

About one thing there was no doubt: 
at touchdown, Columbia was moving at 
250 m.p.h., about 30 m.p.h. faster than in 
either previous landing. The ship required 
nearly three miles of desert before coming 
to a stop, almost a mile more than before. 
Even before Lousma and Fullerton exit- 
ed, inspectors had begun looking over the 
ship for damage. Though about 50 heat- 
shield tiles were chipped or missing, the 
underlying aluminum was only superfi- 
cially scorched. 

The extra day in space probably add- 
ed significantly to the mission’s cost— 
NASA would not say by how much—but it 
provided 20 hours more to collect scientif- 
ic data. During that extra time, Colum- 
bia’s instruments monitored a surprise 
eruption of a huge solar flare, a fiery burst 
of hot gases from the sun’s surface. Such 
plumes often reach thousands of miles 
into space and give off a flood of charged 
particles that can play devilish tricks on 
spacecraft. In 1979, Skylab, NASA’s aban- 
doned space workshop, came crashing 
prematurely to earth after its orbit was 
disturbed by solar activity. 

Columbia should be ready for its 
fourth and last test flight in late June. 
NASA Chief James Beggs is so pleased 
with the shuttle’s progress that he is shop- 
ping around for a private contractor to 
run the ships. So far he has had no takers. 
Many companies have booked space 
aboard future shuttle flights in order to 
launch satellites, but few believe that pri- 
vate enterprise could now operate the 
shuttle profitably without heavy Govern- 
ment subsidies. Industry has also dis- 
played considerable caution about using 
the shuttle for testing such schemes as 
making drugs or mixing alloys in zero-g 
conditions. Before making any heavy in- 
vestment in it, businessmen first want 
NASA to prove, at Government expense, 
that there are real commercial benefits 
from space manufacturing. 

Beggs, however, is eager to get NASA 
“out of the space trucking business” and 
back into its primary role as a research 
and development agency that opens up 
new avenues to the high frontier of space. 
Beggs already has one idea he wants NASA 
to pursue: building the first true space 
“platform,” a permanent habitat where 
scientist astronauts could live and work in 
orbit. With a little trucking help from the 
shuttle, of course. —By Frederic Golden. 
Reported by Sam Allis/White Sands and 
Jerry Hannifin/Washington 
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How to keep calm before the storm. 


For most of us, the weather is a nuisance. For 
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Markowitz and Patient Brian Hansen with palate device: gurgling noises sound almost normal 


ian 


Learning to Close the Cleft 





New ways of detecting and treating a widespread birth defect 


left palate and cleft lip, which often 

occur together, are among the most 
common birth defects in the world. In the 
US. they afflict about one out of 750 ba- 
bies. The lip is easily sutured by a plastic 
surgeon within ten weeks or so of birth, 
but the gap in the roof of the mouth, usu- 
ally open clear through to the nose, can- 
not be closed until the facial bones have 
grown. This may take a year or more. 
That period can be trying for both par- 
ents and child. First there is the shock of 
the baby’s disfigurement. In addition, af- 
fected infants cannot suck normally; they 
must be fed in an upright position, often 
with an eyedropper or milk-soaked 
sponge. They also tend to remain hospi- 
talized longer than normal newborns and 
grow less quickly. Later they may have 
speech problems. 

Two recent medical advances, how- 
ever, should lessen these problems. The 
first is the use of ultrasound scanning. 
High-frequency-sound-wave tests, given 
to many expectant mothers to check fetal 
development, can detect a cleft palate if 
administered in the last few weeks before 
birth. Devised by doctors at the Women’s 
Hospital in Houston, the method may 
provide unpleasant information, but, says 
Dr. H. William Porterfield, president of 
the American Society of Plastic and Re- 
constructive Surgeons, “at least parents 
have the opportunity to plan for what can 
and should be done in an atmosphere of 
reasonable calm.” 

A new treatment developed by a 
New York dentist may prove to be the 


best option. At Elmhurst City Hospital, | 


in Queens, N.Y., Dr. Jerome Markowitz 


has been custom fitting cleft-palate ba- | 
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bies with what he describes as an “over- 
extended denture without teeth.” The 
plate allows infants to be given an ordi- 
nary bottle or even to be breast-fed in a 
normal position. Markowitz tries to get 
the device into place within 24 hours after 
birth so that the baby will not consider 
the object foreign. It takes him about an 
hour to make an impression of the baby’s 
mouth and craft the appliance in quick- 
setting acrylic. As the child grows during 
the first year, Markowitz adjusts the pros- 
thesis and replaces it with a larger one 
four to six times. 

Besides making feeding easier, the 
device shortens the newborn’s hospital 
Stay. Moreover, once the child is home, 
its preverbal crying and gurgling noises 
sound reassuringly normal to parents. Fi- 
nally, and most important, the plate actu- 
ally appears to foster to some degree the 
closing of the palate. Markowitz, who has 
been using such plates for seven years, 
says, “I’ve seen drastically defective pal- 
ates fill in by 70% to 80% in ten months.” 
Perhaps as a result, children fitted with 
the gadget seem to develop clearer speech 
than most cleft-palate youngsters. Says 
Plastic Surgeon Saul Hoffman, director of 
the Cleft Palate Center at New York 
City’s Mount Sinai Hospital: “We're all in 
favor of it. The prosthesis seems to nar- 
row the opening and make surgery easier. 
We think it has something to do with 
keeping the tongue out of the opening, 
which allows bone to form.” 

As for the plate wearers themselves, 
they adjust painlessly. In fact, when a 
plate is lost or broken, the child usu- 
ally refuses to feed until a new one can be 
inserted. | 
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| Kicking Cocaine 


| A novel way to get straight 


wo kinds of snow abound in Colora- 
do: powder for the slopes and powder 
| for the nose. According to a state survey, 
a quarter of the people at ski resorts like 
Aspen (“Toot City”) have got their 
Rocky Mountain highs from cocaine. So 
| it is appropriate that Colorado also boasts 
the country’s only clinic of its type exclu- 
| sively for coke abusers. Operated by the 
University of Colorado School of Medi- 
cine in Denver, it has been extraordinari- 
ly successful in helping people kick the 
habit. Its principal method? Self-black- 
mail. The abuser, who comes to the clinic 
voluntarily and usually in desperation, 
promises to quit and then designs a pain- 
fully severe penalty for failure. The 
nature of the punishment varies with the 
individual. 

“Edith,” 24, a registered nurse, had a 
three-gram, $300-a-day habit. She went 
on binges, took coke intravenously and 
started mixing it with such drugs as her- 
oin, morphine and Demerol. “The highs 
were terrific,” she says, “but the lows out- 
weighed them by a mile.” When she 
signed a contract with the Denver clinic, 
she agreed to write two letters: one to her 
parents, confessing her dependence on co- 
caine and asking that they no longer sup- 
port her; the other to the state board of 
nursing, admitting her habit and turning 
in her license. The letters were to remain 
in the clinic vault as long as Edith stayed 
drug free. But if thrice-weekly urine tests 
revealed the presence of cocaine, the let- 
ters would be mailed. They never were. 
The contract, says Edith, “gave me the 
motivation to quit.” 

“Tom,” a conservative Aspen busi- 
nessman, blamed his cocaine habit on the 
morphine he was given during hospital- 
ization for an accident. Eventually, he 
was doing a couple of grams a day and 
suffering from paranoia, roller-coaster 
mood swings and an inability to work. “I 
lived my whole life for cocaine,” he re- 
calls. Tom, too, went to the clinic and 
made a pact. A diehard Republican, he 
could think of no penance worse than 
forking over $1,000 to Democratic Sena- 
tor Edward Kennedy. A year ago he 
agreed that a check should be mailed if he 
resumed his habit. Ted Kennedy will 
have to find that money elsewhere. Tom 
is clean. Says he: “I don’t ever want to get 
near the fire again.” 





eventy patients have signed such con- 

tingency contracts during the clinic’s 
two years of operation. Doctors, lawyers 
and accountants have written confession- 
al letters that would jeopardize their ca- 
reers; others have penned self-incriminat- 
ing letters to district attorneys; one Jewish 
man wrote out a check to the American 
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Githey’s ifs of a gin and tonic: 
Taste the gin, too. 


S an offcaal trademark regrs 


80 Proof 100% Grain Neutral Spints. W.& A 








A high-powered rifle blasts 
a half-inch hole clear through 
a Master lock, and it still holds 
tight! A dramatic test of 
strength filmed for TV. 

There's a Master. lock for 
most anything worth keeping. 
Even special locks for trail- 
ers, guns, bikes and skis. 

Now, who makes locks that 
can take a beating? Master 
Lock, sure as shootin’ 
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| sources necessary to break the cycle. The 
| key, says Helfrich, is that “patients have a 


| than any reason to do it.” = 








_ Medicine — 


Nazi Party. Contracts run three months 
and volunteers are encouraged to renew 
them. In all but four cases, patients have 
lived up to their vows. The clinic duly exe- 
cuted the contract on all four delinquents; | 
two subsequently returned to the clinic to | 
try again. The failure rate was much 
greater for the 76 users who came to 
the clinic but did not sign contracts: none 
managed to stay coke free for more than | 
a month | 
The clinic provides weekly crisis- 
oriented psychotherapy sessions to all pa- 
tients, recommending life-style changes— | 
finding new, nonsnorting friends for ex- 
ample—and helping them to understand 
the reasons for their habit. Cocaine is not, 
strictly speaking, physically addictive. 
But, says Clinic Coordinator Antoinette 
Helfrich, it has a “reinforcing nature— 
people want more and more.” The self- 
blackmail contract seems to stir up the re- 


reason not to do the drug that is stronger 
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BionicBack _ 
Spine-straightening electricity 


Fo decades, the standard way to 
straighten out a child's curved spine 
was with a bulky back brace. Worn for up 
to eight years, it was not a pleasant pros- 
pect for the 25 out of !,000 American 
teen-agers (90% girls) afflicted with spi- 
nal curvatures, or scoliosis. For those with 
severe curves, surgery often was required 
It too had its unpleasant consequences, 
sometimes including nine months’ con- 
finement in a hip-to-chin plaster body 
cast 

Over the years, doctors have tried to 
soften the treatment: braces have gotten 
smaller, casts lighter. Now, for moderate 
cases, braces may be eliminated altogeth- 
er. In hospitals around the world, doctors 
are testing electrical devices that have ar- 
rested or partly reversed the progression 
of scoliosis in nearly nine out of ten cases 
Worn only at night, the gadgets have two 
electrodes that are placed on the patient's 
back over the convex side of the spinal 
curve. An implantable model has three 
electrodes that are buried under the skin 
A bedside transmitter is used to trigger a 
pulsing current five or six times a minute. 
This stimulates muscle contractions that 
gradually pull the spine into line. Though 
the devices are still experimental, they 
appear to be as effective as bracing. Re- 
ports Boston Orthopedist John Emans 
“Patients are delighted because they can 
look and act like other youngsters during 
the day.” Some are so enthusiastic, in 
fact, that they flaunt their hardware. 
Notes Dr. Walter Bobechko, chief of or- 
thopedic surgery at Toronto's Hospital for 
Sick Children: “The kids take the trans- 
mitters to school and say, ‘See, I’m the bi- 
onic woman.’ ” | 
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1. TRIM LINE 
GAS SAVER FLEET 


With U-HAUL, you get a light- 
weight, low-profile, aerodynamic 
moving van designed to safely 
and economically move your 
family and furniture. 


2. MOVING VANS — 
NOT FREIGHT TRUCKS 


With U-HAUL, you get a moving 
van, not just a truck or trailer 

A moving van that is gentle on 
you and your furniture. With a 
soft, furniture-saving suspension, 
padded interior, easy-loading 
low deck and lots of tiedowns. 
And it’s easy to drive or tow. 
U-HAUL designs and 





Ses 


manufactures its own trucks 
and trailers specifically for the 
household mover. We don't buy 
our vehicles for later resale 

to industrial users. You can rent 
or borrow a rough-riding freight 
truck almost anywhere. 
U-HAUL won't rent 


gas-guzzling, freight truck for 
moving. We don't rent trucks — 
we rent moving vans. And we've 
been doing this since 1945. 


3. SAFETY AND 
SECURITY 


With U-HAUL, you get a moving 
van that is in first-class mechan- 
ical condition. And we make 
certain it stays that way. We 


TS YOULESS, 





cover the U.S., Canada and Alaska 
with 6,000 dealers, 1,000 moving 
centers, 600 mobile repair 
units, 150 maintenance shops, 
six manufacturing plants, a 
research center and a certified 
test track. You can count on 
our road service 24-hours a day 
for no additional money. We 

are always nearby — willing, 
quick and able. 


4. LOW RENTAL RATES 


Topping all this, U-HAUL will 
match any competitor's rate, 
discount or guarantee’ Just tell 
us. We mean it when we say 


“U-HAUL COSTS YOU LESS: Less 


worry, less time, less work, 
less damage, less gas—less 
overall cost. 


THE BEST COSTS YOU LESS 


BECAUSE 
MOVING | LJ-HAUL 


IS OUR 
“Except where Traffic Control Fees apply. 


























Tax Tussle 


Vets could lose a break 





he 29 million U.S. taxpayers who even 

now are itemizing their deductions al- 
ways feel a bit more charitable toward 
groups that give them a tax break on con- 
tributions. Many organizations would 
have trouble surviving if they could not 
offer such a sweetener. In exchange, the 
IRS requires that the groups—the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, the Wilderness Society 
and private schools, for example—must 
not devote a “substantial” part of their ef- 
forts to political lobbying. With one strik- 
ing exception. Congress never applied the 
lobbying restriction to veterans’ groups 
like the American Legion and Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. But now the vets’ special 
situation may change. The U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia has 
ruled 7 to 3 that Congress violated the 
Constitution’s equal protection guaran- 
tees by in effect “subsidizing the lobbying 
activities of veterans’ organizations while 
failing to subsidize the lobbying of . . . oth- 
er charitable groups.” 

Oddly enough, veterans’ groups did 
not even know that their status was be- 
fore the courts. Said Bertram Davis, na- 
tional judge advocate of the American 
Legion: “We were taken quite by sur- 
prise.” The lawsuit was filed by Taxation 
with Representation of Washington, a 
nonprofit group set up to fight for tax- 
code reform. The group went to court to 
win the right to a tax deduction for its 
own contributors; it had no desire to take 
the long-standing right away from veter- 
ans’ organizations. 

Shortly after the federal income tax 
made its unwelcome debut in 1913, chari- 
table groups were given two important 
benefits: they did not have to pay any tax, 
and donations to them would be deduct- 
ible. But after some heavy lobbying dur- 
ing the New Deal by groups that raised 
tax-deductible funds, Congress in 1934 
imposed restrictions on such activity. For 
reasons that are unclear, veterans’ organi- 
zations were listed in a separate subsec- 





tion of the tax code, and so the limitations | 


did not explicitly apply to them. 
It was that mysterious exercise in leg- 
islating that troubled the appeals court. 


Noting that lobbying is a form of speech | 


protected by the First Amendment, Judge 
Abner Mikva, speaking for the majority, 
reported that the court had searched the 
remarks and actions of Congress for indi- 
cations of why the veterans were granted 
special status. There seemed to be none, 
said Mikva, a former member of the 
House for nine years. “It is therefore diffi- 
| cult to resist the conclusion that the tax 
preferences for lobbying by veterans’ or- 
ganizations refiect no policy but simple 
lack of attention and consistency.” 

The three dissenters chided their 

















Appeals Court Judge Mikva 





A potential “Pandora's box of woes.” 


brethren for showing too little deference to 
the Legislative Branch. “Congress is not 
an administrative agency that is required 
to state the grounds upon which it acts,” 
wrote Judge George MacKinnon, himself 
a one-term Congressman. Moreover, he 
argued, veterans’ groups are distinctive. 
Said MacKinnon: “War veterans have 
made unparalleled contributions to the 
creation and preservation of this nation.” 


he Supreme Court will probably re- 

view the decision. If the Mikva ruling 
survives, a lower federal court will face a 
difficult choice: whether to remove the 
tax benefits given to veterans’ organiza- 
tions or to extend them to all charitable 
groups that lobby. The latter possibility 
naturally appeals to many organizations. 
Says Hope Babcock, a lawyer for the Na- 
tional Audubon Society: “Anything that 
will increase our ability to lobby will be 
beneficial.” But the appeals court major- 
ity worried that enhancing this ability 
“might open a Pandora’s box of woes and 
abuse.”’ The IRS recognizes 328,000 chari- 
table groups whose voices are now muted. 
Erasing the rule would doubtless add 
many decibels of lobbying volume. 

On the other hand, changing the sta- 
tus of veterans’ organizations would be 
very difficult politically. They have well 
learned how to make themselves heard. 
In recent years they have lobbied on ev- 
erything from the Panama Canal treaties 
to Saturday mail delivery. Now that they 
are aware of the threat to their capacity to 
speak out, they are sure to fight in court— 
and in Congress. There, they could lobby 
for legislation to solidify the lobbying 
right they thought they already had. a 
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Stopped Clock 
Dr. MacDonald jailed again 


he case has been anything but fast. In 

fact, the Federal Government's triple- 
murder charges against Dr. Jeffrey Mac- 
Donald have become one of the nation’s 
hardiest legal perennials. The saga began 
on a winter night at Fort Bragg, N.C., 
back in 1970. Military police found Mac- 
Donald’s pregnant wife and two daugh- 
ters bludgeoned and stabbed to death. 
MacDonald, then a physician for the 
Green Berets, lay unconscious in the du- 
plex apartment with 17 stab wounds. He 
claimed that four “hippie types” had com- 
mitted the brutal slayings, but Army in- 
vestigators believed he had expertly 
stabbed himself with nonfatal wounds to 
cover a homicidal marital quarrel. The 
Army charged MacDonald with the mur- 
ders and then, after more investigation, 
dropped the case. But in 1975, after a pro- 
tracted Justice Department inquiry, a fed- 
eral grand jury indicted the doctor. In 
1979, 9% years after the murders, he was 
convicted and sentenced to three life 
terms. 

Had his Sixth Amendment right to a 
speedy trial been violated? A U.S. Ap- 
peals Court thought so in 1980. But last 
week, by a 6-to-3 vote, the Supreme Court 
ruled otherwise. Because MacDonald’s 
appeals have caused most of the delay 
since 1975, the key period for the court 
was the more than four-year stretch be- 
tween the Army’s dismissal of charges 
and the grand jury’s action. Writing for 
the majority, Chief Justice Warren Burger 
held that no “right to a speedy trial arises 
until charges are pending.” When the first 
charges were dropped, the clock, in effect, 
stopped ticking. During the interim, said 
Burger, MacDonald suf- 
fered no loss of liberty: 
“He was free to go about 
his affairs, to practice his 
profession and to contin- 
ue with his life.” 

Less than an hour 
after the court an- 
nounced its decision, 
four FBI agents arrest- 
ed MacDonald, 38, at 
his Huntington Beach, 
Calif., apartment and re- 
turned him to Terminal Island federal 
prison, where he had served a year of his 
sentence following conviction. After his 
1980 appeals court victory, MacDonald 
was freed on $100,000 bond and has been 
working in a hospital in Long Beach. 
Even at this late date, Burger noted that 
other avenues of appeal remain open to 
the doctor, particularly under the Fifth 
Amendment due process clause. His law- 
yers—along with numerous friends and 
supporters—are now preparing to pursue 
them. wy 
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Playing Tax Games 


Uncle Sam is losing billions to artful dodgers 


The income tax has made more liars 
out of the American people than golf has. 
—Will Rogers 


al is one of a flourishing new breed 
of tax liars that Will Rogers never 


dreamed of, and his nose, like Pi- 
nocchio’s when he lied, should be grow- 
ing longer and longer. When he files his 
income tax return next week, Hal will re- 
port virtually none of the $25,000 he 
made last year as a self-employed carpen- 
ter in the Boston area. For the past three 
years, Hal and his wife have filed joint re- 
turns listing as income only her $12,000 
salary as a social worker and the small 
amount he is paid by check rather than in 
cash. The carpenter figures he saves him- 
self as much as $8,000 a year in taxes. 
Says he: “I feel wonderful about it.” 

Hal and millions of other Americans 
have made it a normal practice to bilk 
large sums of money out of Uncle Sam at 
tax time. Says William J. Anderson, the 
director of the General Accounting 
Office’s general government division: 
“Extensive evidence shows that non- 
compliance among both corporate and 
individual taxpayers is a serious prob- 
lem, and is getting worse.” Adds Theo- 
dore Hanson, a partner in the accounting 
firm of Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co.: 
“Both tax avoidance and nonreporting 
are on the rise. With tax brackets rising 
so high, so fast, more people have the atti- 
tude of evade if you can.” 

Tax cheating fuels the so-called un- 
derground economy, the nether world of 
business where payments are made in 
cash for everything from dental care to 
marijuana. A major purpose of operating 
in the underground economy, of course, is 
to avoid taxes. 


No one is quite certain how big the 





hidden economy has become because it 
leaves little in the way of a recorded pa- 
per trail. Peter Gutmann, an economics 
professor at New York City’s Baruch 
College and a close student of the subject, 
puts the figure at about $420 billion in 
1981, or 14% of the official gross national 
product. Roscoe Egger Jr., commissioner 
of the Internal Revenue Service, told a 
Senate Finance subcommittee two weeks 
ago that the loss in tax dollars due to the 
underground economy came to some $97 
billion last year, more than twice the level 
of 1976. Others within the IRS believe that 
even that stunning estimate is too low. 
Says one insider: “The real total could be 
more than $200 billion.” 

Tax evasion is becoming increasingly 
commonplace. Says one overwhelmed 
IRS investigator: “Cheating has replaced 
baseball as the great American pastime.” 
Tax dodgers include executives who 
charge personal expenses to their compa- 
nies; doctors and lawyers who demand 
cash payments rather than checks for 
their services; waiters, waitresses and cab 
drivers who fail to record their tips; mem- 
bers of barter clubs who do not bother to 
report trades. Some examples: 

Mildred, 70, a widow living in north- 
ern Georgia, fears that reporting the $30 
a week she earns baby-sitting will mean 
the loss of her Social Security benefits. 
Says she: “If I’m a criminal, then 
I guess that’s what I am. But I don’t see 
what good it would do for me to 
starve.” 

Dan, 29, a Boston computer program- 
mer, does not inform the IRS of the 
$600 or so a year that he pockets in cash 
for playing guitar in a band. Says he: “I 
don’t feel that I owe it, and I don’t like 
where it’s going—to nuclear missiles and 
things.” 

















Judith, 37, an Atlanta echotitencher, | | 
fails to report the $300-a-month rent she | 


takes in from two small apartments. Says 
she: “If I reported that income to the IRS, 
it would make it very difficult for me to 
provide for my two children.” 
Government Officials and academic 
experts are perhaps most disturbed by the 
growing conviction of people like these 
that they have a right to cheat on their 
taxes. Many people insist that it is all 


| right to cut corners because the tax code 


| favors big corporations and wealthy indi- 





viduals by granting them lucrative tax 
shelters and other loopholes. Reports that 
a giant corporation like General Electric 
Co. (1981 profits: $1.7 billion) is actually 
getting a Government refund on past re- 
turns add powerful fuel to this resent- 
ment. Says Thomas Field, executive di- 
rector of Tax Analysts and Advocates of 
Arlington, Va.: “Millions of taxpayers are 
now asking why they should pay when 
corporations and rich people have so 


many ways of evading taxes.” 
ay resorting to tax cheating because 
the rates are too high and that 
steps like last year’s tax cut have not re- 
duced the staggering part of a paycheck 
that goes to the Government. The 1981 
cuts immediately dropped the ceiling on 
dividend and interest income from 70% 
to 50%. The action was designed to stim- 
ulate needed investment, but so far has 
mainly helped taxpayers who pay the top 
rate. Many people below the highest 
brackets now unfavorably compare that 
break with the 5% reduction in individual 
income tax rates that they received last 
Oct: 

The IRS complains that its limited 
manpower and outdated equipment make 
it impossible to police the exploding un- 
derground economy and catch tax cheat- 
ers. The service has fewer than 85,000 
employees to oversee some 142 million 
corporate and individual tax returns that 
Americans will file this year. 

The Reagan Administration dealt a 
blow to IRS morale and effectiveness 
when it cut the number of service person- 
nel to 84,358 for the current year, down 
from more than 86,000 a year ago, and far 
below the 91,519 employees that had 
been budgeted for the same period by the 
outgoing Carter Administration. Because 


any consumers say that they are 
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A dangerous perception is growing that the system is unfair because everyone cheats. 


of its shrunken ranks, the IRS will audit 
only some 1.6% of the returns filed this 
year, compared with 1.8% last year and 
5% in 1964. The Administration now 
wants to add 5,225 employees to the IRS 
staff next year to help cope with the mas- 
sive enforcement load. 

Understaffed and overburdened in- 
vestigators count primarily on fear to help 
bring about public compliance with the 
law. A few well-publicized tax prosecu- 
tions, especially around tax-filing time, 
undoubtedly bring in millions of dollars of 
additional revenue. IRS officials bluntly 
admit that they are trying to create an at- 
mosphere of “paranoia” about taxes. 
Each criminal case is evaluated not only 
for the flagrancy of the violation but also 
for how much publicity the prosecution 
will create. Last year the agency reaped 
extensive press clippings for its case 
against former Secretary of Agriculture 
Earl Butz, who was convicted of not de- 
claring as income nearly $150,000, mostly 
from fees earned on the lecture circuit. 

The agents rely mostly on shoe leath- 
er and the patient combing of stacks of re- 
turns, which may at times yield a few un- 
expectedly bright needles. Says Marilyn 
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Leach, 30, an IRS auditor of small busi- 
nesses in the Carson, Calif., area: “Some- 
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times you get there and the person sees | 


you and immediately says, ‘I didn’t report 
$100,000 in income last year.’ That’s a 
real easy audit.” 

The IRS gets some of its best help from 
disgruntled ex-wives, business partners or 
friends. Many cases begin with a tip to the 
local IRS office that someone is bragging 
in neighborhood bars that he is cheating 
on his taxes. 

The service has more than mere luck 
or tips at its command. IRS computers in 
ten service centers around the US. are 
programmed to flag all returns of certain 
types of filers, like those making $15,000 
in income while spending more than 
$2,000 on medical expenses. Other com- 
puter programs hunt for unusually large 
deductions and routinely scrutinize re- 
turns reporting income of more than 
$50,000. The IRS is also expanding its 
computerized program of matching indi- 
vidual returns against dividend and inter- 
est payment statements. 

The current maximum penalty for 
falsifying a tax return is a fine of $10,000 


| and five years in prison. Republican Sen- 
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The shot 
seen round the world. 





Only CNN (Cable News Network) shot it. 
But everybody saw it. Our exclusive video- 
tape of American advisers in E] Salvador 
carrying M-16 rifles without authorization. 
The kind of aggressive coverage of world 
events people have come to expect from 
CNN, the network that works 
at the news 24 hours a day. 
CNN’s El Salvador exclu- 
sive was not only picked up as 
the lead story on other TV net- 
work news, it also became a 
front-page story in major newspapers. It 
even started debate in Congress and led to 
reevaluation of the rules in which Ameri- 
can advisers can operate in El Salvador. 
Of course, the real issue to us wasn't 
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In the world, 
CNN is 
the news. 


whether the advisers were wrong or right, 
but that CNN viewers have a right to know 
what's really happening all over the world. 

That’s also why CNN has simulcast 
actual Polish newscasts during the current 
crisis. So that our viewers could see exactly 
how Polish authorities reported 
their version of the news. 

See for yourself why mil- 
lions of Americans who want to 
know all they can about world 
news know CNN will always 
give it their best shot. Turn to cable’s most 
important network on 
your system. Or if you CINN 
don’t have it, contact 
your cable operator. apie News NETWORK 

A Service of Turner Broadcasting 
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ators Robert Dole and Charles Grassley 
have introduced a bill that would stiffen 
reporting requirements and add some 
large new fines. At present, its prospects 
look dim. 

While some Americans are resorting 
to illegal means to lessen the tax bite, 
many others are beginning to search 
through the tax code in hopes of uncover- 
ing some new deduction. Tax collectors 
have no troubles with that. “Take every- 
thing that’s due you,” advises Bob Rutten- 
berg, an IRS official in Boston. “We only 
want our fair share.” 

Discovering legitimate tax breaks can 
be a difficult task because the internal 
revenue code is honeycombed with a 
plethora of exceptions, deductions and 
tax credits. As late as 1967, there were 
only 50 of these perfectly legal provisions, 
and they cost the U.S. Treasury $36.5 bil- 
lion in forgone revenue. The number has 
doubled to 104, and the revenue loss is an 
awesome $266.2 billion. Government 
planners estimate that the amount will 
| reach $465.2 billion by 1986. 

One of the most widely claimed de- 
ductions allows home owners to subtract 
mortgage interest payments from their 
declared income. That measure will cost 
Uncle Sam an estimated $25.3 billion this 
year. Many liberal politicians and econo- 
mists have urged limiting the amount 








of mortgage interest considered tax de- 
ductible, but President Reagan last week 
again repeated his opposition to any 
such move. 

Corporations have long employed 


| small armies of accountants and lawyers 


to find methods of legally avoiding taxes. 
These are often very successful. First 
Chicago Corp. (1981 assets: $33.6 billion) 
was able to use an array of credits, deduc- 
tions and tax-exempt investments to 
eliminate all U.S. taxes on its 1980 in- 
come of $48 million. A recent Tax Ana- 
lysts and Advocates survey sorted 405 
major firms into industry groups and 
found that in 1980 they paid a median tax 
rate of 24%, well below the corporate 
ceiling of 46%. 


ow more and more individuals are 

turning to tax preparers in hopes of 

paring down the amount that they 
owe the Government (see box). Says Paul 
D. Koehler, a partner of Touche Ross & 
Co., one of the leading accounting firms: 
“T’m up to my neck in tax forms. There’s a 
tremendous amount of demand for us to 
interpret the new tax laws.” Richard W. 
Earp, a partner in the Minneapolis office 
of Arthur Andersen & Co., noted that the 
bulk of new business has come from 
wealthy individuals, who are the biggest 
beneficiaries of last year’s tax changes. 


| ily a lot of money.” 


| ous ceiling was only $3,000. 
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The most frequently asked questions 
concern estate and gift taxes, Earp says. 
The new law, for example, allows a hus- 
band or wife to pass an entire estate on to 
a surviving spouse without any tax; bur- 
den. Before this year, no more than half 
of a large estate was tax free. Says Earp: 
“Anybody who didn’t change his will af- 
ter Dec. 31 could wind up costing his fam- 
Changes passed last 
year also permit someone to give a person 
up to $10,000 in tax-free gifts. The previ- 


The growth of the underground econ- 
omy and the more and more common at- 
titude that cheating on taxes is basically 





| all right (as long as you are not caught) 





could be undermining the very basis of 
the American income tax system. Says 
Congressman Benjamin Rosenthal of 
New York, chairman of the House Sub- 
committee on Commerce, Consumer and 
Monetary Affairs: “Our nation’s self-as- 
sessment tax system is increasingly trou- 
bled.” A dangerous perception is growing 
up that the law is not fair because every- 
one is cheating. A tax system that has as- 
sumed that people are fundamentally 
honest and pay their taxes may unfortu- 
nately no longer be appropriate forAmer- 
ican society. —By John Greenwald. Reported 
by Christopher Ogden/Chicago and Bruce van 








Bloch and his brother Richard launched H&R Block in 


Voorst/New York 


Boom Time at Block 


FF” taxpayers who still strive to fill out their Form 1040s 
accurately and completely, the task has become ever more 
arduous and exasperating. Congress loaded last year’s tax bill 
with new deduction rules, depreciation formulas and tax- 
shelter gimmicks and thus added to the con- 
fusion that has already made the Internal 
Revenue Code scarcely more comprehensi- 
ble than a textbook on quantum mechanics, 

The more bewildered taxpayers be- 
come, however, the bigger the bonanza for 
H&R Block, the titan of the American tax- 
preparation business. When the stampede of 
last-minute customers subsides after April 
15, the Kansas City-based firm expects to 
have completed 10 million 1981 tax returns, 
or roughly one out of every ten filed, for an 
average fee of about $32. With 8,190 offices 
in the U.S., and 1,160 overseas outlets in 
twelve foreign countries used by Americans 
living abroad, Block reaped revenues last 
year of $288 million, up 25% from 1980. 

The typical Block customer rushes into 
one of the company’s small storefront offices, 
usually without an appointment, during the 
first few days of April. Most often the client is 
a man in his late 30s with an income ranging from $12,000 to 
$35,000. He may have prepared his forms in the past, but he 
has gone through a divorce, got a new job or had some other 
experience that altered his tax status. Though not out to cheat 
the IRS, he wants to know all the legal loopholes. Says Henry 
Bloch, the company’s president: “Our customers believe in 
paying their fair tax, but they don’t want to overpay.” 
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Irae ariccune ombbreng 


1955 by running two $100 ads in a Kansas City newspaper, 


offering to fill out tax forms for all comers. They spelled the - 


name with a & instead ofan / so that people would not incor- 
rectly pronounce it “blotch.” In the 1970s, the firm’s growth 
surged when Henry became familiar to Americans as the 
grandfatherly figure who patiently recited “17 reasons why 
H&R Block should prepare your taxes,” 
through a seemingly endless series of televi- 
sion commercials, 

Now that the company has an office in 
almost every U.S. city with a population of 
more than 5,000, Bloch fears that the growth 
of his tax business may soon peak. As a re- 
sult, he is moving H&R Block into several 
new fields. Block’s Personnel Pool of Ameri- 
ca, with some 300 branches nationwide, pro- 
vides nurses for temporary hospital and 
home medical care. The company’s Compu- 
Serve division supplies a variety of comput- 
er-based services, including an electronic 
mail system for businesses. Through a new 
subsidiary, Block provides management 
services to a chain of 65 storefront legal clin- 
ics that was started two years ago by Cleve- 
land Attorney Joel Hyatt. 

With all these new ventures well under 
way, Bloch is not overly concerned about an 
effort going on at the IRS to redesign completely Form 1040 
and make it much simpler. Though a more fathomable tax 
form might cost Bloch customers, he readily admits that 
Americans should learn how to prepare their returns. Says 
he: “There’s nothing like getting into your own tax return for 
teaching you where your money is going.” Following that ad- 
vice, Bloch was tackling his own tax return last week. 
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‘Housing Blight 


The endless slump goes on 





Ss igns of the deep American recession 
continued to mount last week. The 
Labor Department reported that unem- 
ployment rose in March to 9%, the worst 
level in seven years and equal to the high- 
| est rate since the Great Depression. Per- 
haps the hardest hit of all industries is 
housing. Other Government figures re- 
leased last week showed that in February, 
sales of new single-family houses dropped 
by 11.8% to the second lowest monthly 
rate in almost two decades. Says Realtor 
Marie Tighue of Trenton, ‘N.J.: “It’s a 
day-to-day battle to make sales.” She re- 
| calls the bargaining for one house: “It was 
a $78,000 home with a $50,000 down pay- 
ment and the rest in loans. The original 
mortgage was at 8.5%, but the bank said it 
wouldn’t renew at that level. The buyers 
and the bank finally settled at 13.5%. We 
had listed the property for two years and 
almost lost it over the financing.” 

Even Ronald Reagan, who in Janu- 
| ary finally unloaded the Pacific Palisades 
home that he had been trying to sell for 
more than a year, calls the housing pic- 
ture a “nightmare.” Last week, in a talk to 
the National Association of Realtors, 
Reagan proposed a plan to boost house 
sales. He would allow pension funds to in- 
vest more in housing, for example, and 
make more first-time house buyers eligi- 
ble for loans backed by the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration. The realtors and the 
National Association of Home Builders, 
though, regarded the action as much too 
modest in view of the troubles the indus- 
try faces. 

Despite the disastrous housing mar- 
ket, home prices are declining only mod- 
| estly. After the very steep increases in the 
past decade, the median cost of a home 





sold in the U.S. dropped from $68,900 last | 


| year to $66,500 in February. In Califor- 
nia, where house prices ballooned by 
200% between 1975 and 1980, the cost 
went up another 5% last year and an ad- 
ditional 6% in January and February. 

Those nominal prices do not take into 
account the array of so-called creative fi- 
nancing schemes that lower the final cost. 
As much as 70% of home sales involve 
some type of creative financing. Says Bro- 
ker Bill Adams of W.T. Adams ‘& Co. in 
Atlanta: “We haven't made a house sale 
through a bank or an S and L in almost a 
year.”’ The few houses that do not involve 
seller financing, he says, just “sit there 
and their real estate signs rust.” 

Under creative financing plans, the 
seller usually gives the buyer a private 
mortgage at less than market rates (cur- 
rently 17.52%) for part of the cost of the 
house. Even some of these vaunted meth- 
| Ods, though, are losing their appeal. 

This has been the fate of the SAM, or 
shared appreciation mortgage. This pro- 
| gram lowers the interest rates to, say, 











12%, but gives the seller of the house a 
share of the profit that is presumably 
made when the home is eventually sold by 
the new buyer. Many sellers, however, do 
not like the idea of leaving their money 
tied up in someone else’s home, especially 


now that the go-go years of real estate | 


prices appear to be over. 

Some people have become so desper- 
ate to sell their houses that they are turn- 
ing to one of the oldest methods of 
transaction: the auction. In Southern Cal- 
ifornia, where the inventory of unsold 


| houses is 25% higher than it was a year 


ago, Kennedy-Wilson of Santa Monica, 
the area’s leading home auction firm, has 
sold 325 condominiums and 100 homes at 
auction during the past twelve months, for 
a total of $90 million. Two months ago, in 
1% hours, the firm’s auctioneers sold 62 
condos at prices of $48,000 to $89,000. 
Says Kennedy-Wilson President Bill Ste- 
venson: “We're getting the price down 
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low enough so that demand can be filled.” 

In some areas, however, nothing 
seems to work. In Pittsburgh, the steel in- 
dustry and its suppliers have been badly 
hit by the recession. Unemployment in 
some neighboring communities like But- 
ler is up as high as 18%, leaving the area 
almost bereft of buyers. Paul Murphy, an 
agent for Century 21 in suburban Pitts- 
burgh, reports that many people would 
like to leave the region to look for new 
jobs elsewhere, but can find no buyers for 
their houses. 

Real estate people in all parts of the 
US. hope that sales will begin picking up 
if declining interest rates combine with an 
improving economy some time during the 
last half of the year. They point out that 
the large postwar population bulge is now 
into its 30s, which is a prime house-buying 
age. Says Jim Sherin, a spokesman for the 
New York State Association of Realtors: 
“There's so much pent-up demand out 


| there that it just has to be let loose.” Real 


4 


estate agents, however, have been making 
such statements for more thana year. © 


Fewer Freebies 


“tomers. A study by Sheshunoff & Co., an 








Big-city banks get tougher 


merican banks have long tried to 

court depositors by cultivating a mag- 
nanimous image. They have distributed 
millions of free checkbooks, given away 
innumerable lollipops and balloons to 
children and charged only nominal fees 
whenever good customers accidentally 
wrote bad checks. That generosity was 
fostered by Government regulations that 
for many years have put a limit of 54% or 
less on the interest that commercial banks 
could pay on passbook savings accounts. 

Now the Government has begun 
phasing out interest-rate regulations, and 
customers are moving away from pass- 
books into higher-yielding accounts. 
Banks must thus pay more for their de- 
posits, and profit margins are being 
squeezed. Asa result, many big-city banks 
are becoming more hardnosed. New 
York’s Chemical Bank last week began 
imposing a quarterly $4 fee on savings ac- 
counts that fall below an average of $400. 
The First National Bank of Chicago used 
to help customers balance checkbooks for 
free. Now it charges $15 for the first hour 
of aid and $10 an hour after that. The Ari- 
zona Bank in Phoenix has raised the 
minimum balance required to avoid ser- 
vice fees on its interest-bearing checking 
accounts from $1,000 to $1,500. 

The Girard Bank of Philadelphia has 
completely overhauled its fee structure 
with an innovative plan designed to relate 
the service charges a customer pays to how 
often he uses the bank’s facilities. Each de- 
positor is given a monthly “credit,” or al- 
lowance, depending on the size of the aver- 
age balance in his account. If the amount is 
$1,000, for example, the credit is about 
$11. The customer incurs a charge against 
that credit when he uses the bank. Writing 
a check costs 30¢, and a withdrawal from | 
an automatic teller machine is 10¢. For a 
bounced check, the bank demands a 
daunting $30. If the customer’s monthly 
charges exceed his credit, he pays the dif- 
ference as a service fee. If, on the.other 
hand, he does not use his account too often, 
he pays no service charge. 

Banking experts believe that Girard’s 
system of fees is a prototype that may be | 
widely copied. Surveys show, however, 
that a majority of small- and medium- | 
sized banks are still skittish about sweep- 
ing new charges that might alienate cus- 


Austin consulting firm, indicated that only 
48% of U.S. banks have adopted mainte- 
nance charges for credit cards. More than 
80% of the banks impose no fees on small 
savings accounts, and 75% offer free 
checking to senior citizens. Smaller banks | 
are still looking for little ways to be gener- 
ous. The Princeton Bank in New Jersey, 
for example, not only offers lollipops for 
children but also, at one drive-in branch, 
gives dog biscuits to their pets. a 
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s one of the price hawks in the 

13-nation Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries, Nigeria for years 
kept the oil-consuming nations of the 
world over a barrel by forcing world oil 
prices relentlessly higher. Now that de- 
mand for petroleum is slumping on mar- 
kets everywhere, however, the price of 
crude has dropped from $40 per bbl. to 
$28 per bbl. on the unregulated spot mar- 
ket. As a result, the economic outlook for 
the 90 million inhabitants of Nigeria, 
black Africa's wealthiest and most popu- 
lous nation, has suddenly turned bleak. 

Nigeria depends on oil exports for 
90% of its foreign exchange earnings and 











A street scene in Lagos, where 


85% of its government revenues. But 
| weakening worldwide demand for crude 
has forced the country to slash production 
from 2.1 million bbl. daily to fewer than 
900,000 bbl. by last week. In the process, 
estimated earnings from oil exports have 
plunged from $1.35 billion per month only 
a few weeks ago to perhaps as little as $700 
million at current production levels, and 
the country has been compelled to dip 
deep intovits foreign reserve holdings. Ni- 
geria is now paying more than $1.8 billion 
each month for its imports, even though it 
has reserves of only $3 billion. 

In an effort to stem the outflow of 
funds, the Nigerian central bank two 
weeks ago ordered all 26 commercial 
banks in the country temporarily to stop 
processing or issuing import letters of 
credit and to cease approving applications 
for the conversion of Nigerian currency 
| into foreign funds to pay for imports. Ni- 
| gerian businessmen believe that their 
| country will be forced to adopt still strict- 
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sudden wealth once paid for grand de 
Deepening troubles beset a fragile democracy that is less than three years old. 
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Drowning in Unsold Oil 


The dangerous collapse of Nigeria’s petroleum prosperity 





er import measures later this spring. 

The government of President Shehu 
Shagari has belatedly taken some steps to 
curb spending and slow the runaway 
growth of the corrupt and bloated Nigeri- 
an bureaucracy. The Shagari government 
in December proposed a 12% cutback in 
government spending from 1981 levels. 
Additional austerity measures included 
the restrictions on the use of official cars 
by ministers and civil servants, a govern- 
ment-wide clampdown on foreign junket- 
ing, and a ban on unauthorized interna- 
tional telephone calls. 

Far more direct and effective cut- 
backs will probably be needed if the econ- 
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Nay 


Projects 


omy is to avoid careening out of control. 
But it is uncertain whether the soft- 
spoken and shy Shagari will be politically 
able to take the necessary steps. Shagari’s 
free-market oriented National Party of 
Nigeria came to power in 1979 after elec- 
tions ended 13 years of military rule. Since 
then, Shagari has pressed ahead with a 
program of rapid industrial and social de- 
velopment that cannot now be rolled back 
without alienating Nigerians. 

The government is concentrating on 
such woefully underdeveloped sectors as 
agriculture, housing and education. Since 
1975 Nigeria has spent $80 billion on eco- 
nomic development, and it now plans to 
spend $128 billion more by 1985. Housing 
programs alone call for $3.8 billion in new 
construction during the period. In addi- 
tion, the government has been pushing 
forward with the development of an en- 
tirely new federal capital, Abuja, in Nige- 
ria’s sparsely populated central region, 
300 miles inland from Lagos, the present 
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capital. Spending for the project now runs 
at $2 billion a year. 

Such grandiose development plans, 
however well intentioned, have been a 
breeding ground for corruption, known in 
Nigeria as “dash,” which has long been a 
virtual way of life in the country. A four- 
way coalition of opposition parties to Sha- 
gari’s rule is expected to form around 
Obafemi Awolowo, a leftist firebrand who 
accuses the ruling party of being little 
more than a group of rich capitalists. Any 
cutbacks in social spending would give 
Awolowo added ammunition in next 
year’s presidential election. 

To avoid draconian reductions in its 
economic program, the government is 
now counting heavily on the strategy that 
OPEC worked out three weeks ago to keep 
up oil prices. The petroleum producers 
agreed to curb output by a total of 700,000 
bbl. per day in order to reduce the current 
glut on the world market. That modest 
cut, however, may not be enough to soak 
up the worldwide surplus, which oilmen 
now estimate to be 4.8 billion bbl. in in- 
ventory, or a 102-day supply. 

N igeria’s immediate problems are com- 
plicated by price cutting by Britain, 
whose North Sea crude is equal in quality 
to Nigeria’s. Though Britain is not a mem- 
ber of OPEC, it has traditionally set its 
prices more or less according to what the 
cartel charged. But softening demand for 
North Sea oil has recently forced Britain to 
slash its prices from $36.50 per bbl. in Feb- 
ruary toa flat $31, thereby sharply under- 
cutting the $35.50 charged by Nigeria. 

Last week Saudi Arabian Oil Minister 
Sheik Ahmed Zaki Yamani charged that 
Western oil companies were now trying to 
take advantage of Nigeria’s vulnerability. 
Saudi Arabia has bluntly warned the 
firms against reducing their liftings of Ni- 
gerian crude in an effort to force the coun- 
try to begin undercutting official prices. 
Yamani said in London that OPEC might 
call a special meeting later this month to 
decide on specific steps to punish the of- 
fending oil companies. The Saudi oil min- 
ister also repeated earlier warnings that 
his country is prepared to take whatever 
additional production-cutting steps are 
needed to tighten the market and keep 
prices up. 

If OPEC’s maneuverings fail to pay off, 
Nigeria’s troubles will worsen. The coun- 
try’s foreign indebtedness of $8 billion is 
relatively small by Third World stan- 
dards, only about one-sixth as large as 
Mexico’s. Though Reagan Administra- 
tion officials last week said that they had 
“very good evidence” that Saudi Arabia 
has already extended Nigeria some $1 bil- 
lion in credits, substantial additional fi- 
nancing will be difficult to arrange with- 
out the sort of economic cutting back that 
no political system can easily weather. 
Such measures will be particularly diffi- 
cult for a fragile democracy that is not yet 
three years old. —By Christopher Byron. 
Reported by Jack E. White/Lagos 
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Many happy 
returns. 








“The Best In The House”. 
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9 OUT OF 10 
WOULD DO ITAGAIN. 


Ford Escort. 
Nine out of ten 
owners are so 
satisfied, they 
would choose 
Escort again. 


. ate 
= 

In arecent independent 
survey, nine out of ten Escort 
owners declared they would 
buy another Escort. 

That's quite a success story. 

But then, Ford Escort’s truly 
a successful car. A car that’s 


outselling every car line in 
America. Import or domestic.* 


*Based on manufacturers’ reported 


retail deliveries through February, 1982. 


A car that retains a higher 
percentage of its original price 
than any other compact car.** 


A 


A car of extraordinary world- 
class technology that includes 
front-wheel drive, four-wheel 
independent suspension and 
a unique CVH engine that 
delivers remarkable mileage 
estimates. 


4 EST EST 


si afd MPG 


For comparison. Applicable 
only to sedans without power 
steering, A/C or higher output 


EPA 


engine. Your mileage may vary 
depending on speed, distance 
and weather. Actual highway 
mileage and California ratings 
lower. 

Now our goal is ten 
out of ten. 

We've made hundreds of 
improvements 
on Escort since its introduction. 

Escort’s new close-ratio 
manual transmission is a fine 
example. And so is the new 
available higher output CVH 
engine. 

You see, we want nine out of 
ten to become ten out of ten. 


- FORD ESCORT 
FORD DIVISION C=> 


**According to NADA Used Car Guide, 
February, 1982. 














The Godmother 


A $30 million irregularity 





he scandal had all the ingredients of a 
prime-time television soap opera. 
Millions of dollars were suddenly discov- 
ered missing at a major corporation. The 
main characters: an ambitious, up-from- 
the-secretarial-pool woman executive 


driving chief executive whose profit goals 
were unexpectedly shattered by a series of 
mysterious losses. 

That was no mere melodrama. Last 
week Don Johnston, chairman of the 
JWT Group Inc., the parent company of 
J. Walter Thompson Co., the world’s sec- 
ond largest advertising agency after 
Young & Rubicam, admitted that more 
than $30 million in phony revenues had 








Former Advertising Executive Marie Luisi 





A push to show profits led to phony figures. 


turned up in the firm’s records. Writing 
off the losses pushed J. Walter Thomp- 
son’s 1981 earnings down 43%, to $7.1 
million. Moreover, the company also ad- 
mitted that two clients had been charged 
for television commercials that were nev- 
er aired. The agency belatedly returned 
| the money to the two firms. 

The J. Walter Thompson drama be- 
gan unfolding on Feb. 4 with the surprise 
| announcement that Senior Vice President 
Marie Luisi, 46, had been suspended 
without pay. An investigation had dis- 
closed that computer records in her de- 
partment had been doctored to record fic- 
titious revenue. 

The announcement was a shocker. 
Dark-haired and vivacious, Luisi was a 
Madison Avenue success story. She had 
started at J. Walter Thompson at 17, 
straight out of a Brooklyn high school, 





29% OnISiH2AGy 


known as the Godmother and a hard- | 
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and worked her way up from secretary 
to a position near the very top of 
the company. 

One of Luisi’s key responsibilities as 
the head of the agency’s syndication de- 
partment was to supervise a system 
known as barter. She bought television 
programs, such as The Osmonds at the 
Ohio State Fair, from independent pro- 
ducers and then sold them to television 
stations. Instead of paying cash for the 
shows, the stations gave the agency adver- 


| tising time on the air. The agency stored 
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the unused commercial allotments in a 
computer “time bank” until they were 
sold to clients. Barter, which is used by 
several leading advertising agencies, can 
be very profitable when the time is sold 
for more than the programs cost to buy. 
According to J. Walter Thompson of- 
ficials, Luisi’s department in 1978 began 
falling behind the aggressive profit pro- 
jections that Johnston set for all parts of 
the agency. Luisi was having a harder 
time getting television stations to run the 
company’s programs, and commercial 





| bakery chain that is 65% owned by the 


time was not being sold. Meanwhile, her | 


department was spending $30 million on 


new programs. 
co with access to the company 
computer then began boosting reve- 
nues artificially by recording entries for 
programs that had never run and com- 
mercial time that had never been put in 
the time bank or sold. As profit goals rose 
higher, more fictitious accounts were cre- 
ated. There is no evidence, however, that 
any money was illegally expropriated. 

The deception went undetected until 
last May, when a team of accountants dis- 
covered a discrepancy in the depart- 
ment’s records. An inquiry was launched 
that eventually developed into a full-scale 
investigation. As attention began to focus 
on Luisi, she hired Criminal Lawyer Ivan 
Fisher, whose clients have included Con- 
vict-Author Jack Henry Abbott. 

Fisher concedes that misleading com- 
puter entries were made, but says that they 
were only to help project future revenues 
and not to indicate actual sales. He points 
a finger at Luisi’s former second-in-com- 
mand, Michael Tremper, 42, another se- 
nior vice president. Tremper has agreed to 
help the company unravel its records in 
exchange for an agreement that the com- 
pany will not sue him. Fisher claims that 
his client is a scapegoat. Says he: “Ms. 
Luisi has been singled out as responsible 
for a $30 million mistake that was beyond 
her responsibility.” 

Last week Luisi was formally dis- 
missed from the agency for “improper ac- 
tivities.” Her lawyer says that she will wait 
to see how successful she is at finding an- 
other job before deciding whether to con- 
test the firing. In the meantime, J. Walter 
Thompson has totally reorganized Luisi’s 
department. The agency says it will no 
longer syndicate television programs on its 
own, and the troublesome time bank is be- 
ing gradually abolished. w 
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Acquired Taste 
Let them eat croissants 
AGED core have had burgers char 
broiled, burgers fried, burgers ev- 

ery which way. Now they are looking for 
something completely different.” So says 
Mel King, manager of Vie de France, a 
café and bakery in Washington, D.C. In 
city after city and in suburban shopping 
malls around the U.S., the croissant, a 
flaky pastry that has long been a 
staple at breakfast tables in France, 
has become the hottest new entrant 
into the $31 billion-a-year fast-food 
industry. 

Croissant outlets range from trendy 
restaurants to chains of cafés like 
California’s Croissants USA. The leading 


American croissant maker is Vie de 
France, based in Vienna, Va., a French | 








Grands Moulins flour-milling firm of 
Paris. Vie de France opened its first outlet 
in Rockville, Md., in 1972. Turnover 
limped along at about $4 million annually 
until 1978, when the company started a 
major marketing program for croissants. 
Now the company sells 950,000 a week 
from its bakeries and from 18 retail stores 
in 13 cities. Vie de France also markets its 
goods through independent grocery | 
stores, bakeries and gourmet shops. Reve- | 
nues this year are expected to be nearly | 
$30 million. 

American-style croissants are more | 
than just a fancy-sounding name for bread 
and butter. In addition to 
the traditional, or plain, 
variety, which usually 
sells for about 80¢, devo- 
tees can buy $2.50-plus 
croissants stuffed with 
everything from fruit 
preserves to ham, cheese 
and even beef bourgui- 
gnon. “I was just looking 
for a cup of coffee and a 
doughnut, but I ended up with coffee and 
an apple croissant,” said Stephen Fudge, a 
Canadian tourist in San Francisco. Added 
his enthusiastic companion, Susan Wood: 
“I'd take a chocolate croissant over a Big 
Mac any time.” 

Croissants first appeared in Vienna, 
Austria, in 1683, when the city’s bakers 
created the distinctively crescent-shaped 
pastries to commemorate the barricaded 
city’s successful stand against a besieging 
army of Ottoman Turks. The shape of the 
pastries was derived from the crescent 
emblem on the Turkish flag, which the 
Viennese citizens, in effect, symbolically 
devoured by driving off the Turks. The 
U.S. boom was started when Vie de France 
and other stores began making sand- 
wiches with croissants. Says Michel 
Rebeilleau, manager of Au Croissant 
Chaud in Washington: “Ten years ago was 
ze time for ze crépe. Now it is ze time for ze 
croissant.” a 
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“Rum and Perrier.’ 
What a natural thing to say. 


NATURALL 





Silky-smooth Puerto Rican white rum and naturally-sparkling Perrier mineral water. One of the lightest, 
most refreshing drinks you've ever tasted. And make absolutely sure the rum is from Puerto Rico. 
Because every drop of Puerto Rican white rum is aged for at least one full year. And when it 


comes to smoothness, aging is the name of the same PUMS OF PUERTO RICO 
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The three-week bicycle 
tour through China’s Guang- 
dong province by Entertainer 
Ben Vereen, 35, and Actress 


Kate Jackson, 33, was perhaps | 


intended asa wide-eyed Baede- 
ker, Hollywood-style. But the 
tour, filmed for an upcoming 
TV special, quickly lapsed 
into a Sesame Street type of 
learn-along, staged at an ele- 
mentary school in the town of 
Foshan. Skillfully exploiting an 


opening for his cheery brand of | 


showmanship, Vereen guided 


some 500 of the school’s five- | 
and six-year-olds through their | 


“do-re-mis” and “ABCs.” Old 
Macdonald Had a Farm, anold 
stand-by that may not bring 
them out of their seats back 
home, also seemed to hit just 
the right note with the young- 
sters. Every time Vereen made 
a barnyard-animal sound, the 
children squealed with delight. 
Vereen—who played Chicken 
George in TV’s Roots and 
is a song-and-dance veteran 
of Broadway (Pippin)—was 
pleased with his performance, 
but admitted to feeling “a bit 
shaky.” Said he: “I-was afraid 
of being too emotional and 
teary-eyed.” 


The audience was dressed 
to the hilt—formal wear was 
mandatory for the occasion, 
the 97th Annual Gridiron din- 
ner thrown by the Washington 


press corps. But that did not | 


prevent members from poking 
fun at Honored Guest Nancy 
Reagan, 60, and her reputation 
for the name-wear of haute 
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couture. They produced a 
| barbed, post-dinner skit, to the 
tune of Second Hand Rose, 
that featured such lines as 
“Secondhand dress/ Goodbye, 
you old worn-out mess/ I nev- 
er wear a frock more than 
once/ Calvin Klein, Adolfo, 
Ralph Lauren and Bill Blass 


going strictly first class.” The 
ditty elicited rousing applause 
| and, to the surprise of every- 
one, a bold, well-prepared re- 
| joinder from the First Lady. 
As a garment rack was dra- 
matically wheeled out from 
| the wings, Nancy strode on- 
stage—in a veritable riot 
of pantaloons, yellow rubber 
boots, an aqua skirt with red 





| Nancy in her show-stopping best i 


=| Husband Ronald Reagan, 71, 
| who laughed harder than any- 
| one else, it seemed, when his 
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Vereen very off-Broadway: a learn-along in China, to the tune of Old Macdonald 














| and yellow flowers, a feathered 


Ronald Reagan’s mamma’s | 


boa and a floppy feathered 
hat. Only the third First Lady 
to tread the Gridiron boards, 
but the very first to sing—Bet- 
ty Ford and Rosalynn Carter in 
years past had danced a few 
steps—Nancy gave the band- 
leader a confident nod, then in 
a clear and courageous voice 
delivered her own secondhand 
prose, written for the occasion 
by Sheila Tate, her press sec- 
retary, and White House 


| Speechwriter Landon Parvin: 


| collar 


“Even though they tell me that 
I'm no longer Queen/ Did 
Ronnie have to buy me that 
new sewing machine/ Second- 
hand clothes, I’m wearing sec- 
ondhand clothes/ I sure hope 
Ed Meese sews.” Among those 
cheering in the audience was 


wife accompanied the lines 
“Even my trench coat with fur 
Ronnie bought for ten 


| cents on the dollar/ The china 


is the only thing that’s new” by 
smashing a replica of a White 
House china plate on the floor. 


If the faces are familiar, 
soon the figures may be too. 
Shedding modeldom’s long- 
time penchant for mystery in 
the competitive and highly 
sensitive area of fees, New 
York City’s aggressive Elite 
agency recently provided cli- 
ents with an astonishingly ex- 
plicit schedule of the hourly 
and daily rates of its stable of 
talent. Although the fee for a 
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high-profile beauty like Carol 
Alt, 21 (Lancéme), is listed as 
“negotiable’”—meaning that if 
you have to ask, you probably 
can’t afford her—the agency 
nonetheless appears to have 
something to offer a/most any 
budget. Prices begin at $2,000 
a day for, say, blond Beauty 
Nancy Donohue, 24. Like some- 
thing more in the middle 
range? How about $1,200 a 
day for green-eyed Donna 
Stia, 20? And for the budget- 
conscious, Priscilla Ogilvie, 15, 
who is one of the agency’s 
“new faces,” is available for a 
relatively modest $875. Prices | 
slightly higher west of the 
Rockies. No mail or phone 
orders, please. 

— By E. Graydon Carter 
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Real Gold in On Golden Pond 


The film, a surprise hit, yields Oscars for Fonda and Hepburn 





H t was an extraordinary time in a very 
ordinary ceremony. Within a few short 
minutes, two stars in their 70s beat off 
the young and the beautiful to win two 
of Hollywood's most prestigious prizes, 
Academy Awards for Best Actor and Best 
Actress. But then Henry Fonda and 
Katharine Hepburn are not just old folks, 
and On Golden Pond, the film that carried 
them to victory (see TIME cover, Nov. 16), 
is not just a movie. It is one of those rare 
and phenomenal successes that surprise 
everybody—including their makers. Ad- 
mits Co-Producer Jane Fonda: “I thought 
it would be a respectable film, but not a 
big commercial success.” 

Much the same might be said about 
the evening's other surprise winner, Char- 
iots of Fire. Named the year’s best picture 
over such rivals as Warren Beatty's epic 
Reds and Louis Malle’s fascinating Atlan- 
tic City, Chariots was also a sentimental 
favorite, an exhilarating tale of two Brit- 
ish runners in the 1924 Olympics. Though 
Beatty won the award for Best Director, 
the night clearly belonged to the little, in- 
expensive movies and, most particularly, 
to On Golden Pond. 

In many ways the history of the film 
is as inspiring as its plot, illustrating the 
rewards of devotion and tenacity. Written 
by Actor Ernest Thompson, Golden Pond 
debuted as an off-Broadway play in Sep- 
tember 1978. Transferred to Broadway in 
March 1979, it did mediocre business and 
lasted only through June. Then some- 
thing unusual happened. Three new pro- 
ducers resuscitated the play a few months 
later, and it remained on Broadway 
until the spring of 1980. It still did 
not catch’on, however. When the 
two Broadway runs finally ended, 
the total loss was about $290,000. 

Some plays are not made for 
New York, and On Golden Pond 
is one of them. “It’s a_ lovely 
heartland play,” says Arthur Can- 
tor, one of the original producers. 
“West of Westchester, it apparent- 
ly can’t miss.” Despite its failure 
on Broadway, it has become a fa- 
vorite on the regional and sum- 
mer-stock circuit. The original 
backers’ investment of $240,000 
was paid off last August; an aver- 
age of $25,000 in royalties still 
comes in to the author every 
month from performances all over 
the world; and Cantor expects at 
least 10,000 amateur productions 
before that deep pond is finally 
drained. 

All of which does not count the 


movie receipts, which are expected Father and daughter posing with the family’s: new addition 











Two old pros together at last 


some time this week, and may eventually 
go as high as $150 million. Now playing 
in 1,200 theaters in the U.S. and Canada, 
the film is also doing well in other coun- 
tries. “It is confounding all the cynics,” 
says Director Mark Rydell. “What it all 


says is that the public is asking for 
good material.” 

Even Thompson, who also won a 
screenwriting Oscar for adapting his play, 
is a little nonplused. 


“The reason the | 


savson—syova been able to walk with my head up 


movie is such a big success is because the 
kids are going,” he says. “I stuck my head 
in the theater a few nights ago and it was 
filled with eleven-year-olds. Why? Who 
knows?” Thompson, who is only 32 him- 
self, does offer an explanation for the sto- 
ry’s appeal, and his answer is doubtless 
the right one: “There is tremendous love 
in the film. It is about imperfect people 
loving each other. The Henry Fonda 
character is a real bastard when you get 
down to it, but Hepburn puts up with him 
anyway. Everyone wants someone like | 
that—to put up with him until he dies.” 
For the real Henry Fonda, who is suf- 
fering from a severe heart ailment, On 
Golden Pond was the next best thing to a 
cure. Despite having given some of Holly- 
wood’s finest performances of the past 50 
years—in such films as The Grapes of 
Wrath, Twelve Angry Men and Mister 
Roberts—Fonda had never won an Os- 
car. When Golden Pond was completed, 
his wife Shirlee used the prospect of = 
little statuette as medi- 0 
cine. “I made it an un- 
relieved mind trip,” 
she says. “I told him 
that he was going to 
win, and wouldn't that 
be wonderful after so 
long a time waiting for 
it. Talking about the 
Oscar was another way 
of not letting him fade 
away. When he won, I 
flew into his arms. He 
held me tight and I saw 
the tears in his eyes, 
and they told me he 
was overwhelmed with 
a sense of profound Writer Thompson 
happiness. ‘Hell, if I 
hadn't won,’ he said, 
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‘I wouldn’t have 


any more.’ ” 

Hepburn, who had already won 
three Oscars, was astonished—and 
delighted—to receive a fourth. On 
tour in Washington with Thomp- 
son’s newest play, The West Side 
Waltz, she turned off her phone 
and slept through the ceremonies, 
certain she would lose. When she 
heard the news the next morning, 
she says, “I was dumbfounded. I’m 
so touched that my fellow actors 
cared to vote for me, a dear old 
thing.” She adds: “These days you 
are goddamned lucky if you get a 


good part.” 
4 Simple or sentimental, the re- 
E sponses to the 1981 Academy 


Awards proved that even in a crass 
and fickle realm like Hollywood, 
one certitude endures: audiences, 
including show-biz insiders, still 
love to be moved and to have their 
spirits lifted. —By Gerald Clarke. 
Reported by Dean Brelis/New York and 








to reach $80 million to $85 million Confounding cynics and going on an unrelieved mind trip. 
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ANNOUNCING A 
NEW CONCEPT 
IN PICKUPS 


NEW-SIZE FORD RANGER 
Ford's American-buillt Ranger 
combines high mileage with big- 
size room, ride and features. 


EST ) EPA 
39 Hwy | ry] 7): ar 
Projected Ford ratings. el for com- 
parison. Your mileage may differ 
depending on speed, distance and 
weather. Actual highway mileage 
and California ratings lower. May re- 
quire FS option. See your Ford Dealer 
for EPA mileage guide. 


SEATS 3 in the widest cab of 
any small pickup. Ranger rides 
you high, wide and handsome! 





4 
 Renaer xtr model shown 


TWIN-I-BEAM suspension. The 
only small truck with it. And it’s 
computer-tuned for smooth ride. 
DOUBLE-WALL box sides 
mean dings on Inside won't mar 
the outside. No import has it! 
1600-LBS. payload option. 
More than most compacts and 
many standard-size pickups. 
CHOICES include: 6- or 7-ft. 
box. 2.0L and 2.3L 4-cylinder 
truck engines. Trailer Towing 
Package. Auxiliary fuel tank. 


AMERICAS TRUCK. 
BUILT FORD TOUGH. 


FORD 
FORD DIVISION Gard > 


BUILT LIKE THE BIG ONES, 
SAVES LIKE THE SMALL ONES. 
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The Enigmas of De Chirico 


MOMA reclaims his early brilliance from the polemical dust 


he case of Giorgio de Chirico is one of 

the most curious in art history. An 
Italian, born in 1888 and raised partly in 
Greece—where his father, an engineer, 
planned and built railroads—he led a 
long, productive life, almost Picassian in 
length; he died in 1978. He had studied in 
Munich, and in his early 20s, under the 
spell of a symbolist painter named Arnold 
Bécklin, he began to produce a series of 
strange, Oneiric cityscapes. When they 
were seen in Paris after 1911, they were 
ecstatically hailed by painters and poets 
from Picasso to Paul Eluard; before long 
De Chirico became one of the heroes of 
surrealism 

This phase of his work—the so-called 
pittura metafisica—lasted until about 
1918. Thereafter, De Chirico changed 
He wanted to become, and almost suc- 
ceeded in becoming, a classicist. He 
imagined himself to be the heir of Titian 
Rejected by the French avant-garde, he 
struck back with disputatious critiques of 
modernist degeneracy; for the next 60 
years of his life, he remained an obdurate 
though not very skillful academic painter 
He even took to signing his work Pictor 
Optimus (the best painter). The sheer 
scale of his failure—if that is the word for 
it—is almost as fascinating as the bril- 
liance of his early talent. Naturally, a 
great deal of both has been hidden by the 
polemical dust, and last week New 


| The Jewish Angel (1916) 
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York’s Museum of Modern Art unveiled 
its effort to stabilize and make sense of De 
Chirico’s reputation. 

Organized by William Rubin, MOMA’s 
director of painting and sculpture, “De 
Chirico”—75 paintings and 20 drawings 
on view until June 29—is the successor to 
the museum’s retrospectives 
of Cézanne and Picasso 
That is to say, it is a curato- 
rial triumph, supported by a 
catalogue that surely will 
become a standard text on 
the artist. And his paint- 
ings—not incidentally—are 
of ravishing beauty. For the 
past 70 years, De Chirico’s 
city has been one of the cap- 
itals of the modernist imagi- 
nation. It is a fantasy town, 
a state of mind, signifying 
alienation, dreaming and 
loss. Its elements are so well 
known by now that they fall 
into place as soon as they are named, like 
jigsaw pieces worn by being assembled 
over and over again: the arcades, the tow- 
er, the piazza, the shadows, the statue, the 
train, the mannequin 

Many of its traits are drawn from real 
places in which De Chirico lived. Volos, 
the Greek town where he grew up, was 
bisected by a railway, and the glimpse of 
a train among the houses—which look so 
strange in De Chirico’s paintings—must 
have been a fact of his childhood memo- 
ry. But the richest sources of imagery 
were Turin, which De Chirico visited 
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Self-Portrait (1911-12) 


Gare Montparnasse: The Melancholy of Departure (1914) 


briefly as a young man, and Ferrara, | 
where he lived from 1915 to 1918. Turin’s 
towers, including the eccentric 19th cen- 
tury Mole Antonelliana, regularly appear 
in his paintings. Another favorite site, 
Turin’s Piazza Vittorio Veneto, is sur- 
rounded on three sides by plain, deep- 
shadowed arcades; these serried slots of 
darkness are the obsessive motif of De 
Chirico’s cityscape. He may have grasped 
their poetic opportunities through looking 
at Bécklin’s paintings of Italian arcades, 
but no painter ever made an architectural 
feature more his own. 

That De Chirico was a 
poet, and a great one, is not 
in dispute. He could con- 
dense voluminous feeling 
through metaphor and as- 
sociation. One can try to 
dissect these magical nodes 
of experience, yet not find 
what makes them cohere 
In The Joy of Return, 1915, 
De Chirico’s train has once 
more entered the city; its 
black silhouette is plumb in 
the center of the looming 
gray facades; a bright ball of | 
vapor hovers directly above 
its smokestack. Perhaps it comes from the 
train and is near us. Or possibly it is a 
cloud on the horizon, lit by the sun that 
never penetrates the buildings, in the last 
electric-blue silence of dusk. It contracts 
the near and the far, enchanting one’s 
sense of space. The early De Chiricos are 
full of such effects. Et quid amabo nisi 
quod aenigma est?(What shall I love if not 
the enigma?)—this question, inscribed by 
the young artist on his self-portrait in 
1911, is their subtext 

Morbid, introspective and peevish, De 
Chirico belonged to the company of the 
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Proust. The city was his sanatorium and. 
as a fabricator of images that spoke of 
frustration, tension and ritualized memo- 
ry, he had no equal. No wonder the surre- 
alists adored his early work and adopted 
its strategies wholesale. The “illusionist” 
painters among them, Dali, Ernst, Tan- 
guy and Magritte, all came out of early De 
Chirico, a lineage astutely discussed by 
Laura Rosenstock in the catalogue: and as 
another contributor, Wieland Schmied, 
points out, German painters in the ‘20s 
like George Grosz used Chirican motifs to 
express their vision of an estranged urban 
world in social dislocation 


B‘ to treat De Chirico solely as a 
dream-merchant precursor of surre- 
alism does his early work a grave injus- 
tice. In his organization of the show, Wil- 
liam Rubin contends 
survives as a painter within a specifically 
modernist framework, whose standards 
were generated in the 30 years before 
1914 in Paris. That was “the city par ex- 
cellence of art and the intellect,” as De 
Chirico wrote, where “any man worthy of 
the name of artist must exact the recogni- 
tion of his merit.” Paris took young De 
Chirico, as it took young Chagall, and 
turned him from a naive provincial fabu- 
list into a major painter. His “metaphysi- 
cal” constructions, such as The Jewish An- 
gel, 1916, certainly influenced Max Ernst 
Just as certainly, they came out of the 
cubist sculpture De Chirico saw all over 
the Paris studios after 1912 

De Chirico is often said to have used 
Renaissance space in his pictures, but, as 
Rubin points out, this is a myth, Chirican 
perspective was not meant to set the view- 
er in a secure, measurable space. It was a 
means of distorting the view and disquiet- 
ing the eye. Instead of one vanishing-point 
in his architectonic masterpiece. The Mel- 
ancholy of Departure, 1914, there are six. 
none “correct.” This cloning of viewpoints 
acts in a way analogous to cubism. It 





jams the sense of illusionary depth The Joy of Return (1915) 


and delivers the surface to the rule of 
the flat shape, which was the quintes- 
sential modernist strategy. In color, 
in tonal structure, and in its contra- 
dictory lighting, Rubin argues, De 
Chirico’s style up to 1918 “was as 
alien to its supposed classical, 15th 
century models as it was dependent 
on the Parisian painting of its own 
moment.” 

This view of De Chirico as for- 
malist fits all the evidence, and rids 
the artist of a great deal of accumu- 
lated “poetic” waffle. It also helps 
one to distinguish, in a way that 
makes sense. between De Chirico’s 
real achievements and the long slide 
into mediocrity after 1918. Authentic 
pre-1918 De Chiricos are few, and 
most of them are on the MOMA’s 
walls. On the other hand. copies and 
“later” versions—a euphemism for 
self-forgeries—are everywhere. (One 
of them, from the Cleveland Museum 
of Art, dubiously identified as a 1917 
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great convalescents: Cavafy, Leopardi, 





that De Chirico | 
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The Great Tower (1913) 


Metaphysical Interior, has crept into the 
show and should creep out.) Italian art 
dealers used to say the maestro’s bed was 
six feet off the ground, to hold all the “ear- 
ly work™ he kept “discovering” beneath it 
In a spirit of pardonable malice, Rubin 
reprints in the catalogue 18 versions of 
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The Disquieting Muses, 1917, all done be- 


tween 1945 and 1962. Many of these fac- | 


similes, backdated, were sold as original 
pittura metafisica 

What made him do it? In part, re- 
venge: if modernist critics and the collec- 
tors they influenced were going to make 
capital from his youth while insulting his 
maturity, then let them eat fake. Why 
should he not profit from the fact that ear- 
ly De Chiricos fetched ten or 20 times the 
price of late ones? He believed he got bet- 
ter as he got older. He would have had to 
be a saint of humility not to think so. The 
worst insult you can offer an artist is to tell 
him how good he used to be. No wonder 
De Chirico rejected everything that was 
written about his early work and refused 
to agree that it had any fundamental con- 
nection with modernism. Only thus could 
he rationalize his belief that he was the 
same artist after 1918 as before: the differ- 
ence between him and other members of 
that stupendous generation of the 1880s 
being that he alone had stepped out into 
the light of classicism, leaving Picasso and 
the rest behind in their “primitive” dark- 
ness and willful modernist regression 

A constant theme of De Chirico’s ear- 
ly work is the loss of his father, the rail- 
road engineer commemorated in those 
white statues. phallic smokestacks. can- 
nons, towers and trains. Perhaps he con- 
soled himself by embracing the most pa- 
ternal of all styles—the ultimate authority 
of Graeco-Roman archaeology as trans- 
mitted by the Renaissance, a classicism 
one could only approach from outside 
Waking this sleeping father became an- 
other obsessive project: after 1920 De Chi- 
rico is always quoting classical models, al- 
legories, iconographies. The one thing he 
could not do was paint with the mesuré 
and certainty appropriate to classical art 
He could invoke. but never convincingly 
evoke, that great still frame of agreement 
Consequently his paintings after 1920 tee- 
ter on the edge of an absurd defensive- 

ness; they mean less than they seem 

, lo. They are not about nostalgia, as 
re the early work was. They are nostal- 
§gic, and flatly so 
Just at the moment, determined 
efforts are being made—though not 
Zby MOMA—to rehabilitate late De 
sChirico. Dealers need product. of 
;course, but there is more to it than 
ithat. De Chirico’s queer, starved re- 
* Jationship to the classical past closely 
resembles the way many young 
= painters now look back on the prime 
energies of modern art: his “post- 
$classicism,” unconsciously camp, is 
°uncle to the pastiches of “post-mod- 
ernism.” Of course. that does not 
make the late paintings much more 
interesting; they are still not bad 
enough to look good. The Pictor Op- 
timus could only stump about like a 
man at a masquerade, tangled in the 
mantle of Titian. The De Chirico 
this show gives back to us was so 
much less encumbered, so precise 
and knowing in his hard-won 
awkwardness. —By Robert Hughes 
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“Rose, File It. H.S.T.” 





STRICTLY PERSONAL AND CONFIDENTIAL: THE LETTERS 


HARRY TRUMAN NEVER MAILED 


Edited by Monte M. Poen; Little, Brown; 210 pages; $10.95 


ashing off a letter in high 

dudgeon can be good for 
the nerves and soul. Not send- 
ing it can be even better. Self- 
restraint ennobles outrage. The 
aggrieved correspondent can 
have all the fun of venting 
strong feelings, coupled with a 
gratifying sense of condescen- 
sion toward the addressee. 
There, but for the grace of the 
writer, goes one angry and in- 
sulted so-and-so. 

The 33rd President of the 
U.S. seems, at first blush, an un- 
likely practitioner of this secre- 
tive art. “Give-’em-hell” Harry 
made plain speaking his trade- 
mark; he spared few enemies, 
in or outside politics. When 
Washington Post Music Critic 
Paul Hume panned a singing 
performance by Margaret Tru- 
man, the letter sent by her en- 
raged father made headlines. 
But H.S.T. was not always as 
impulsive as his public tongue- 
lashings suggested. Another re- 
view by Critic Hume annoyed 
the President, and he complained in writ- 
ing to Post Publisher Philip Graham: 
“Why don’t you fire this frustrated old fart 
and hire a music reviewer who knows 
what he’s talking about?” This time, 
though, the letter went unsent. 

Editor Monte M. Poen discovered 140 
such unmailed missives, dating from 1945 
to 1969, while doing research at the Tru- 
man Library in Independence, Mo. He 
shelved his planned project, a biography 
of Truman after he left the presidency, in 
favor of this trove of letters, and his deci- 
sion was a happy one. Strictly Personal 
and Confidential offers a unique look at a 
man reacting naturally to enormous pres- 
sures, Truman often had second, more 
prudent thoughts about what he called his 
“spasms.” Sometimes he would scribble 
furiously and then stuff the result into his 
desk while he cooled off; on other occa- 
sions, he dictated blisterers to Rose Con- 
way, his longtime personal secretary, and 
then returned the typescript with a diplo- 
matic directive: “Rose, file it. H.S.T.” In 
either case, he left behind a trail of enter- 
taining and often fascinating documents, 

| a short history of the frustrations of pow- 
| er, written at white heat. 

Peppered by criticism in what he 
called “our sabotage press,” Truman fre- 

quently read the newspapers and blew his 
| cork. He lectured reporters on the sins of 
their profession, calling William Ran- 
dolph Hearst “the No. | whore monger of 








President Harry Truman: having second thoughts about his “spasms” 


our time” and Columnist Westbrook 
Pegler “the greatest character assassin in 
the United States.” Other public figures 
earned his unposted scorn, including 
“Squirrel Head Nixon” and Senator Estes 
Kefauver, whom Truman called “Cow- 
fever.” Explaining his decision to relieve 
General Douglas MacArthur of command 
during the Korean War, he mentioned the 


Excerpt 


My dear Ike: 
You are elected again 
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having added his say. 


“insubordination of God’s right hand 
man.” During the 1952 campaign, the at- 
tempts of Democratic Candidate Adlai 
Stevenson to put some distance between 
himself and the President infuriated Tru- 
man. He issued and then withheld a threat 
_to stop supporting Stevenson: 
=“T can’t stand snub after snub 
by you.” Although he came to 
admire John F. Kennedy in of- 
fice, Truman privately called 
the 1960 candidate “the imma- | 
ture Democrat.” 

Anger was not his only 
goad. Requests to account for 
his decisions as President 
sometimes aroused his impa- 
tience and replies too blunt to 
send. A Harvard historian who 
queried him on the use of the 
A-bomb on Hiroshima did not 
hear the following: “It ended 
the Jap War. That was the ob- 
jective. Now if you can think of 
any other ‘if, as and when’ egg- 
head contemplations, bring 
them out.” Truman felt that 
Stalin had betrayed the agree- 
ments of the 1945 Potsdam 
Conference: “And I liked the 
little son of a bitch. He was a 
good six inches shorter than I] 
am and even Churchill was 
only three inches taller than 
Joe! Yet I was the little man in 
stature and intellect! Well we'll 

see.’ Many such salty observations about 
the Truman Administration's foreign and 
domestic crises were similarly kept to 
himself. 

A softer side was hidden as well. Tru- 
man expressed affection as vigorously as 
dislikes, and both sometimes embarrassed 
him. His patriotism was firm but, in this 
instance, unheard: “This Republic of ours 
is unique in the history of government.” 
He loved his native Missouri and envi- 
rons. His enthusiasm was unbridled and 
unmailed: “I know the Valley and every 
stream in it from Saint Louis to the Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin Lakes and from 
Kansas City to Yellowstone Park and 
from the Rockies to the Illinois River. It is 
the most wonderful Valley in the world.” 

Remarkably, the spur-of-the-moment 
words that Truman squelched only en- 
hance his reputation. They were some- 
times petty and cutting but never devious 
or ignoble. Revisionist historians who in- 
sist on blaming Harry for the cold war will 
find little support here. “Our objective,” he 
wrote in 1950, “is to revive that fighting 
spirit of all Europe and see if we can’t im- 
press the Russians so we will be in a posi- 
tion to get peace in the world. That is all I 
am trying for—world peace.” As to what 
he might think about the publication of 
these letters, the clue is obvious throughout 
the book: with a few expletives deleted, the 
old history buff would express pleasure at 
—By Paul Gray 
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| cure, requires ceaseless applications of 


‘Soul on Fire 


ICLICK SONG 
by John A. Williams 
Houghton Mifflin; 430 pages; $13.95 





U nlike gold prospectors, novelists must 
pick nuggets out of their heads. Both 
occupations seem to attract similar char- 
acters: stubborn loners who sacrifice time 
and ties for a big elusive payoff. John A 
Williams, 56, has written more than a 
dozen books of fiction and nonfiction 
without striking a mother lode. He is a 
good writer with a big theme: being black 
in America. By now every honest citizen 
should know that racism is a national 
birth defect, which, in the absence of a 


| justice. This cry is implicit in Williams’ 


work, though most readers have tired of 


hearing it. The result is that the author 
has gained a reputation as best known for 
being neglected 

[Click Song aims to alter this fate 
Cato Douglass, the novel’s slow-burning 
narrator, has suffered racial prejudice, the 
sweetened indignities of tokenism and the 


¥ « 
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W/ 
John A. Williams 
Blocked by sirens, ogres and swine 


usual wear and tear of encroaching mid- 
dle age. He is a writer whose résumé has a 
familiar ring: World War II combat veter- 
an, college on the G.I. Bill, Greenwich 
Village, Paris, Spain, Bread Loaf and fi- 
nally a niche in a university English de- 
partment. (Williams himself is a professor 
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ambition, Douglass does not do badly 

Agents occasionally treat him as a hot aaae —_—— 

property, publishers are reasonable, and iGinex a 


his work is praised as often as it is patron- 
ized. He has three fine sons and a loving 
wife. In contrast, Douglass's old friend 
and fellow writer Paul Cummings (for- 
merly Kaminsky) is a big success and a 
splashy suicide. The suggestion is that de- 
“to drink with an- 
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out of this conflict, Cummings writes a 
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Who Says you 
need glasses? 


Q. How else can | see? 

A. Do what millions of others have done— 
switch to Bausch & Lomb soft contacts. 

Q. Can | see as well with soft contacts as 
with glasses? 

A. Since there are no frames, you may see 
a whole lot better. Bausch & Lomb soft 
contacts give you a wider field of vision. 

Q. What's their main advantage over 
glasses? 

A. Not only do they make you look better, 
they free you up for things. Like today's 
sports. It's why so many active people 
wear them. Unlike glasses, they never 
fog up or fall off. 

Q. But aren't they uncomfortable? 

A. Just the reverse. They're so light and 
comfortable you hardly know they're 
there. In fact, you have to remember to 
take them off—for sleeping or 
swimming. 

Q. Isn't it true they pop out? 

A. Hard contacts sometimes do. Bausch & 
Lomb soft contacts rarely do. 

Q. How long can they stay in? 

A. For regular wearers, from the time you 
get up in the morning till you go to bed at 
night. 

Q. How often do you clean them? 

A. Once a day. It takes about as long as it 
does to brush your teeth. 

Q. Aren't all soft contacts the same? 

A. No they're not. Only Bausch & Lomb 
makes lenses by a unique spinning 
process which guarantees super 
smoothness, optical excellence, and 
incredible thinness for comfort. 

Q. Can they be used for astigmatism? 

A. Now they can. Bausch & Lomb has 
recently developed a full line of 
astigmatic lenses. 

Q. Can my budget afford soft contacts? 

A. You may be surprised at how 
inexpensive they've become. Less than 
a lot of so-called “designer” glasses. 

Q. Where can | find out more about 


them? 

A. See your eye doctor. Ask for Bausch & 
Lomb contacts. They're the most 
prescribed soft contacts in the world. 
For more FREE information, write 
Bausch & Lomb, SOFLENS Division, 
Dept. 3309-TI, Rochester, NY 14692. 
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novel that wins a National Book Award. 
Douglass's reaction: “I suppose that had it 
not been for the imminent birth of our 
child, I would have felt a keener jealousy, 
a deeper bitterness.” 

Fortunately, he is not always an ex- 
pectant father. For envy and anger give 
!Click Song the vitality that compensates 
for its long discursive narrative. On Cum- 
mings’ 13-minute appearance with Barba- 
ra Walters on the Today show: “I counted, 
because, with two other black writers, I'd 
been on her show for nine minutes.” On 
the jailing of a black writer who is a drug 
addict: “Mailer almost did in his ole lady 
and got nothing but a slap on the wrist, 
and here Ike is, doin’ it to himse/f.” 

On black college students at the affir- 


mative-action gate: “I see them a few 
years down the line, having smacked the 
wall, backing away, murmuring, ‘I be 


goin’ to figure this out.’ ” 
Douglass's own conclusions are black 
and white, them against us. He carries a 


| belief is shared by a young Briton, Peter | 





revolver, which he once used to drive off | 


attackers while on a civil rights assign- 
ment in the South. He nearly strangles a 
cab driver who refused to stop for him. 
There is a touch of bravado fantasy in 
these defiant acts, as there is when a white 
woman journalist solicits sex in exchange 
for a favorable story. Such a thing is possi- 
ble, but not likely to occur in the heavy- 
handed, abject way depicted in the book. 
But then, /Click Song is not meant to 
be a felicitous work. Its hero enjoys a cer- 
tain Homeric exaggeration as he under- 
takes his long journey back from the wars. 
The way is blocked by sirens, ogres and, 
in the literary Establishment, men who 
have been turned into swine. There is 
even a faithful Penelope. On the other 
hand, Cato Douglass is meant to be a star 
witness for the prosecution of society. In 
fact, the novel’s memoir form ensures that 
he is always on the stand. His accusations 
are clear, but his evidence is not easy to 
sort out. Eloquence is frequently drowned 
out by bombast, and testimony too often 
has the imprecision of hearsay. For all its 
forthright bitterness, /Click Song is guard- 
ed. It is as if its author had to keep count- 
ing to ten so that he would not explode 
into autobiography. —By R.Z. Sheppard 


Rare Bird 


THE MOCKERY BIRD 
by Gerald Durrell 





Simon & Schuster; 224 pages; $13.95 


enkali lies on the line where the wa- 
ters of the Indian and Pacific oceans 
meet and merge. But don’t look for it; the 
island exists only in the febrile imaginings 


cal cartoons as The Mouse That Roared 

The title role is taken by an animal 
thought to be extinct by the Zenkalis, an 
innocent and exploitable people. Their 


Foxglove, sent to the island by his venal 
uncle, Sir Osbert, in order to pave the way 
for a military port and airstrip. But in 
classic anticolonial style, he crosses over 
to side with the natives. Peter's conver- 
sion is aided by a cast variegated in color 
and comedy: a king built on the order of a 
mahogany tree; his impudent adviser 
Hannibal, who addresses his majesty as 
Kingy; the irreverent Reverend Judith 
Longnecker, billed as “the perfect Chris- 
tian guerrilla”; and the mandatory beau- 
ty, Audrey Damien, daughter of a mad 
old Irishman who is editor of the Zenkali 
Voice, the island’s sole newspaper. In the 
course of exploration, Peter and Audrey 
stumble upon a lost valley inhabited by 
the rara avis itself. 

Hope, in Emily Dickinson's dictum, is 
the thing with feathers, and so it develops 
on Zenkali. If Osbert gets his way, the 
Mockery Bird really will die out, and with 
it the island. For, in a chain of interdepen- 
dence as outlandish as nature itself, the 
Mockeries feed on the fruit of the Ombu 
tree, remove its outer layer and allow the 
seed to germinate. The tree grows, plays 
host to a moth that fertilizes the Amela 
tree—upon which the island’s economy | 
depends. Will the London plutocrats get 
their way? Will Zenkali perish? Will Peter 
entice Audrey into his sleeping bag? 

Readers who cannot solve these rid- 
dies represent an even rarer species than 
the Mockery. But the author's aim is not 
suspense or, in the end, farce. Despite 
some antic set pieces and a detailed sense 
of place, the naturalist declares his true in- 
tention in a Tailpiece—translation: public 
service commercial. “If you have found 
the book amusing,” says Durrell, “and if 
you appreciate the fact that the world, and 








of Gerald Durrell. The author of some 15 | gf 


nature and travel books is unlikely to 
threaten the reputation of his brother 
Novelist Lawrence Durrell (The Alexan- 
dria Quartet). But there is a sting in his 
tale of The Mockery Bird, and a pawky 
satire familiar to viewers of such politi- 











Putting his money where his myth is. 
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its wildlife, is being steadily and ruthlessly 
decimated .. . I wonder if you would like | 
to help us. . . at the Jersey Wildlife Preser- 
vation Trust?” The proposal is irregular, 
but Durrell has put his money where his 
myth is: in a wildlife organization and a 
private zoo on his home isle of Jersey in the 
English Channel. There, hundreds of en- 
dangered species are kept in safety. Many 
of them are odd, but in the author's view, | 
not one of them can compare with the 
weird and lethal species on the other side 
of the bars —By Stefan Kanfer 
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FICTION: The Annotated Snark, 
Martin Gardner @ The Collected 
Stories, /saac Bashevis Singer @ The 
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Struthers 
aster Story. 


“This is the story 
of Sanu. She 
was born in 
asmall, 
erty-stricken 
town in 
southern India 
in October 
1977. 

" “Five Easter seasons and four 
birthdays have come and gone 
since then. But for little Sanu they 
haven't been the happy celebra- 
tions our children know. 

“Sanu knows only the daily 
ate a to survive the disease 
ugly oe that 
aane er almost . 
hopeless life. j 

‘This Easter Z 
could be differ- > 
ent for Sanu Ps 
and other needy ~ 
children who 
are waiting 
for someone 
to help. 

You could 
renew the 
promise of 








~ 










hope that was made long ago on 
the first Easter day. 

“You could sponsor a needy 
child like Sanu through Christian 
Children’s Fund. 

“You needn't send any money 

right away. Just mail in the coupon. 

ian Children’s Fund will send 
ua child’s picture and family 
oe und information. 

“You'll also find out how the 
child will be helped and how you 
can write to — sponsored child 
and receive in retum. 

“Your 60¢ a day can help give a 
child food, clothing, medical care, a 
chance to go to school or 
whatever is needed 


“Please send in 

the coupon today 
“There 

' couldn’'tbea 

4 better time than 
, now to send 
new hope toa 
child who 
needs you. 

cree” 


Send Your lave Avotind TheWorld. 
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(C2 Any child who needs my help. (If you would like to sponsor more than one child in any of the 
above countries, please specify the number in box [es] of your choice.) 
PLEASE SEND MY INFORMATION PACKAGE TODAY. i 


D Iwant to learn more about the child assigned to me. If | accept the child, I'll send my first sponsor 
ship payment of $18 within 10 days. Or I'll retum the photograph and other material so you can ask 


someone else to help 


OI prefer to send my first payment now; enclosed is my first monthly payment of $18 for each child 
i DI cannot sponsor a child but would like to contribute $_—____ 
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City State 
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“I’m a chemical industry engineer | 
but a concerned father first. ’m 
working to improve water quality 
for my kids and yours:’ 


Larry Washington, Manager of Environ- 
° 2. * mental Services for a major chemical 
company, with daughters Lori and Danielle. 










“ 
on water is one of our most 

precious resources,” says Larry Washing- 

ton. “The chemical industry has more 

than 10,000 specialists working to con- 

trol pollution and protect the environment. | 

“One of my responsibilities is to 
make sure the wastewater discharged 
from our plant is environmentally 
acceptable. That means removing sus- 
pended solids and using techniques 
such as carbon adsorption, filtration and 
biological treatment. It can also mean 
raising the oxygen content of the water 
so there’s more than enough to support 
fish in the river. 

“| like my job because | know I'm 
helping the chemical industry improve 
water quality for my family, yours and for 
generations to come. We're spending 
more on pollution control than any other 
industry. We've already spent $7 billion 
on protecting the environment, with 
more than $3.7 billion of that money 
going just for cleaner water. 

“Frequent monitoring is part of our | 
commitment to clean water. We monitor 
_) the water as it goes into the river. We 

™) monitor the river after our water is mixed 
with it. At my plant, | know we're doing 
things right.” 











E. a booklet with more informa- 
tion on how we're protecting people and 
the environment, write: Chemical Manu- 
facturers Association, Department kT-204 
PO. Box 363, Beltsville, MD 20705 





» America’s | 
Chemical Industry 


The member companies of 
@ the Chemical Manufacturers Association 
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Sisters Under Your Skin 





esus was effeminate, but not Jewish. St. 

Ignatius smoked Camels, which he 
stubbed out on the soles of his feet. The 
collection plate passed after the priest’s 
sermon is like God’s Nielsen rating. 
Priests drink too much wine, and nuns are 
the Gestapo in wimples. Among those 
destined to burn in hell are Roman Po- 
lanski, Big John Holmes, Betty Comden 
and Adolph Green. On Broadway and off, 
these glosses on Catholic dogma are rais- 
ing smiles, nostalgic shudders and the oc- 
casional hackle, as young playwrights 
sculpt wicked ironies from the gothic fan- 
tasies of their parochial school youth. Last 
week two new “Catholic plays” joined the 
pair already on the New York boards. No 
doubt about it: nuns’ stories are paving the 
Great White Way. 

This string of rosaries and remem- 
brance began quietly enough. Last fall a 
gentle comedy-drama by a novice play- 
wright tiptoed onto Broadway, after a run 
at the Manhattan Theater Club. Bill C. 
Davis’ Mass Appeal lived up to its title, 
and this study of a wise, troubled priest 
and a rebellious young deacon is: still 
going strong 160 performances later. 
Around the same time, Christopher Dur- 
ang’s Sister Mary Ignatius Explains It All 
for You exploded off-Broadway. Written 
with the vindictive passion of a Jacobean 
tragedy and performed at a tempo the 
Marx brothers might have found taxing, 
Durang’s one-act delight appeared on a 
sheaf of Ten Best lists. It has since moved 
to a larger Manhattan showcase, where it 
continues to win adherents. 

Catholic School Girls, which opened 
off-Broadway last week, is unlikely to 
bend anyone’s faith—though the sight of 
Shelley Rogers’ dark eyes and impish 
beauty could trigger instant puberty for 


ternate roles as students and teachers in a 
Yonkers, N.Y., parochial school back in 
the "60s. All the tribal rites reprised here 
have been done before, and better, and 
too often—at alumnae gabfests, if not on- 
stage—for Playwright Casey Kurtti to 
pretend to freshness. Alas, freshness. 
make that impudence—is all School Girls 
has going for it. The play’s antireligious 
broadsides are clumsy enough to make 
the viewer resolve to take a nun to lunch. 
Agnes of God, just opened on Broad- 
way, begins with a grisly anecdote: a 





young nun gives birth in her convent, | 
strangles the infant and stuffs it in a | 


wastebasket. From this tabloid tale, John 
Pielmeier has fashioned a mystery play 
about an enduring theological riddle: the 
virgin birth. Who sired Sister Agnes’ 
child? A visiting priest? A local farm 


hand? Perhaps God himself? To deter- 


any twelve-year-old boy in her class. Rog- | 
ers is one of four young actresses who al- 


Nuns and priests are the new stars on and off-Broadway 


| Plummer and Page in Agnes of God 


mine whether Agnes (Amanda Plummer) 
is fit to stand trial for the murder, the 
court appoints a psychiatrist, Dr. Martha 
Livingstone (Elizabeth Ashley), to exam- 
ine her. Soon enough, Agnes’ superior, 
Mother Miriam Ruth (Geraldine Page), 
appoints herself as guardian of the girl's 
interests, and her own, 





he play is an essay on the aristocracy 

of the insane: Whom the gods wish to 
embrace, they first drive mad. Agnes is a 
strange young woman, singing in an An- 
gelus-clear soprano and obeying voices no 
one else can hear. It remains for Martha 
and Miriam to translate these sounds into 
the lumbering prose of reason. Pielmeier 
orchestrates the examination deftly and 
leavens the weightier speculations with 
airy talk-show humor. But as Agnes soars 

| into catharsis and Martha tries desperate- 
| ly to anchor her in the explicable, 
Pielmeier allows himself to take leave of 
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Maggie Low, Shelley Rogers and Christine Von Dohin in 


dramatic sense. He offers too many moti- 
vations to save the mystery, and too few to 
satisfy the scrupulous plot watcher. The 
result is an off-center Equus. 

But if Pielmeier flunks his metaphysi- 
cal, he gives his players every chance for a 
sublime, exhausting workout onstage. 
Forget Equus; think of The Exorcist. 
Watch Plummer as she scales the sloping 
back wall of Eugene Lee’s set, as blood 
gushes from the stigmata in her palms, as 
she wrenchingly relives her murdered 
child’s birth. The show, not the play, is the 
thing here. And Plummer—a scarily gift- 
ed actress with a waif’s face and a voice 
that intones words as if she had learned 
them in a Berlitz school on Mars—puts on 
an extraordinary show. Her co-stars are 
almost as riveting: Page, at once the fussy 
authoritarian and mischievous child; 
Ashley, making her role more urgent by 
playing it post-Tallulah, with traffic-cop 
gestures and a sexy voice that can break 
in mid-syllable like a Fernando Valen- 
zuela screwball. If Agnes of God just fails 
as an example of the playwright’s craft, it 
shines as a demonstration of three ac- 
tresses’ seductive art. | 

The four young playwrights—Davis is 
30, Durang 32, Pielmeier 33 and Kurtti 
26—form no cohesive group, no lapsed- 
Catholic Mafia. They have responded to 
their shared history in tones ranging from 
reverence to rage, and no divine law or- 
dains that they must continue ‘to wrestle 
with the cassocked and habited specters | 
of their youth. Instead, these veterans of 
Catholic schooling are following the first 
law of creation: write what you know. The 
nuns and priests of a generation ago im- 
pressed their small charges more than 
they realized. The steel-edged rulers with 
which they whacked so many knuckles 
are being raised against them. The mys- 
tery of faith has become a frightening co- 
nundrum, and the Baltimore Catechism a 
joke book. And so it has come to pass: the 
children of Sister Mary Ignatius have tak- 
en their revenge —By Richard Corliss 





J Catholic School Girls 
Memories of a Catholic girlhood can raise smiles, shudders and the occasional hackle. 
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Down Tick in Louisville 





ear markets are not always on Wall 

Street. While they do not perform 
precisely like stocks, all regional theaters 
fluctuate from year to year. In its sixth an- 
nual festival of new American plays, the 
Actors Theater of Louisville appears to be 
on a down tick. 

The group’s highly regarded artistic 
director, Jon Jory, is an adventurous risk- 
taker, but this time he may simply have 
put together too speculative a production 
portfolio. His gamble on a front-porch 
theme of exploring U.S. rural small-town 
roots, ranging in time from 1915 to 1951, 
produces the unintended illusion of leaf- 
ing through old Saturday Evening Post 
covers by Norman Rockwell. 

As the gravitational centerpieces of its 
new full-length U.S. dramas, the festival 


and The Informer. This rather dubiously 
stretches the word new and, in the present 
instance, has the disconcertingly anti- 
theatrical effect of making a playgoer 
wish that he or she were reading the 
novels or seeing the films. And two ses- 
sions totaling 18 monologues are at least 
one too many. 

Louisville may have been slightly vic- 
timized by past successes. The Pulitzer- 
prizewinning Crimes of the Heart (cur- 
rently on Broadway) originated at the 
festival, as did Getting Out, My Sister in 
This House, Agnes of God, and The Gin 
Game, all of which went on to New York 
and to other regional theaters. 

Even in this season’s less than robust 





William McNulty in Oldtimers Game 





Explosive humor, a bat-swinging binge. 


offers adaptations of The Grapes of Wrath | 





An off-year for experiment at a pace-setting festival 


crop, there are some potential export can- 
didates. Among the one-acters, The New 
Girl, by Vaughn McBride is a very win- 
ning entry. The setting is a room in the 
Flossie Patch Nursing Home in Burley, 
Idaho. Clarissa (Anne Pitoniak) is bedrid- 
den, and Flo (Susan Kingsley) tools in on 
a wheelchair reporting that she “faked 
health” to get out the first time and she'll 
do it again. “I'm a lifer,” responds Cla- 
rissa, but not despairingly. The two wom- 
en are feisty graveyard jesters and the 
word terminal is not in their vocabulary. 
They gossip, rail at each other, make up, 
and follow murky, unparallel lines of 
thought of the “Who's on first?” variety. 

Last year Jane Martin (a pen name 
shielding a woman who refuses to reveal 
her identity) made her unforgettable de- 
but as a monologuist with Twirlers, in 
which the heroine likens champion baton 
wielding to a transcendent experience 
(“Twirling is the throwing of yourself up 
to God”). Lisa Goodman repeats her role 
this year, and ten more Martin mono- 
logues have been added. The most power- 
ful, in content and performance, is Han- 
dler. The heroine (Susan Cash) belongs to 
the Holiness Church and handles rattlers: 
“If you got the spirit, snake don’t bite.” 
From this blunt and colloquial beginning, 
the piece builds to a Twirlers epiphany of 
mystic anguish. 

The one full-length play that seems 
certain to travel well is Oldtimers Game 
by Lee Blessing. This seriocomic drama 


| bears some resemblance to That Champi- 
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onship Season and The Changing Room. 
The action takes place in the locker room 
of the Northshore Otters, a triple-A team 
in Minnesota. Without sentimentality, 
Playwright Blessing fills the room with 
phantom memories of long summer after- 
noons, male camaraderie, ambitions and 
fears. The explosive humor is capped by a 
murderous bat-swinging binge. 

Blessing gives his characters a pun- 
gent flavor. Old John Law (Ray Fry), a 
legendary pitcher who is being honored, is 
a laconic curmudgeon who seems to hate 


| baseball now and to have loathed the fans 











Vanessa Redgrave pruned for arole 








in his days of glory. Add on: the whisky- | 


| swigging, pot-bellied manager (Frederic 


Major), the clubhouse clown (William 
McNulty), the Hispanic outsider Jesus 
Luna (Dierk Toporzysek) and the multi- 
millionaire superstar (Mel Johnson). 
Blessing’s creative gem is the new owner, 
Mr. Thompson (Michael Kevin), who 
flies his own Learjet. Thompson is a cross 
between the Yankees’ George Steinbren- 
ner arid a computerized barracuda. He 
tells the players he wants “a franchise of 
warriors” and that “you can’t be perfect 
without a perfect attitude.” All the actors 
at Louisville are very nearly perfect, and 
this year they had to be. —By T.E. Kalem 


Video | 
Prime Time 


MY BODY, MY CHILD 
ABC April 12, 9-11 p.m. E.S.T. 





f you were preparing a TV movie about 

a working-class mother of three who 
wrestles with her Catholic conscience 
over whether to have an abortion, what 
actress would you choose? Right: Vanessa 
Redgrave. And if you were English- 
speaking drama’s greatest actress—if you 
had played Mary Queen of Scots and Isa- 
dora Duncan and Jean Brodie and Fania 
Fenelon—and you were offered the part | 
of a Nashville housewife, what would you 
do? Right: you'd take it. 

In her strongest roles, Redgrave dis- 
plays a daft, heroic sanctity. Here she is 
asked to wear the sensible shoes of a Jo- 
anne Woodward type. She won't fit; her 
talent is too big. So, at the start of this two- 
hour drama, Redgrave and the viewer 
strain and squint to miniaturize her leg- 
end into the everyday character of Leenie 
Cabrezi. It is an act of self-denial: she 
must lower the pilot light of her unique in- 
tensity and convince through an effort of 
will and craft 

She achieves this feat because Author 
Louisa Burns-Bisogno and Director Mar- 
vin J. Chomsky eventually give Leenie 
the chance to do something. She can de- 
nounce the doctors who misdiagnosed her 
pregnancy, or argue with a sister, or 
even question the motives of her loving 
husband (Joseph Campanella, strong, 
caring and comfortable in the role). 
Then those translucent eyes can light 
with pain and determination. The mouth 
can fix in. its querulous schoolgirl smile. 
The rage can break—and Redgrave come 
alive. It may not be Jean Brodie, but 
it is surely prime. —By Richard Corliss 
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LET THE GOOD TIMES ROLL 


GMAC ROLLS BACK 
FINANCING RATES 


12.8' 


PERCENTAGE 
RATE 
This special, low financing rate can 
save an average of $825* on new 
GM cars, light-duty trucks and vans. 











Here's the financing deal you've been Get that new GM car, light-duty 
waiting for GMAC and your partici- truck or van you've been waiting to buy. 
pating GM Dealer are now offering And let the good times roll! 


GMAC financing at only 12.8%. 


That's right! Qualified buyers can 
finance any new Chevrolet, Pontiac, 
Oldsmobile, Buick, Cadillac, GMC or 
THE FANANCING PEOPLE 


Chevrolet light-duty truck or van** 


at just 12.8%. And save hundreds of FROM GENERAL MOTORS 


dollars in financing costs. 


See your participating GM Dealer 
now and ask for 12.8% GMAC financing. 
You have to take delivery by May 31, 1982. 





CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE 
BUICK - CADILLAC - GMC TRUCKS 











Pretty Night in New Orleans 





Sport 








College basketball's unexpectedly becoming finish 


n the embrace of John Thompson, 6-ft. 

5-in. Fred Brown seemed unimaginably 
little, childlike and blameless. For a mo- 
| ment, so did college basketball, which is 
saying something. These days, a coach or 
recruiter is considered honest if he has 
never stolen a stove that’s still hot. Then, 
in one hug last week, there was redemp- 
tion. The losing coach, Georgetown’s 
| mountainous Thompson, wrapped his 
arms nearly twice around Brown, the 
| Georgetown player who had just thrown a 





Smith snipping a souvenir after capturing his first national championship 


| rick Ewing, including a death threat. Al- 
| though Ralph Sampson of Virginia is two 


pass and the championship away. As if | ing’s face has been a bolt of anger. When 





year has been the unkindness shown 
Georgetown’s 7-ft. freshman center, Pat- 


years older and 4 in. taller, Ewing is the 
awesome figure in college basketball now. 
He figures to play Bill Russell to Samp- 
son’s Wilt Chamberlain in pro seasons 
ahead. But for the present, Ewing has 
been a focus of cynicism. Records have 
been broken this year for cruelty in the 
stands, and the normal expression on Ew- 











The surprise was not how stirring the game was, but how appealing the participants were. 


Brown were on a ledge, Thompson held 

him tenderly beside the court, while joyful 

North Carolina players and Gentleman 
| Coach Dean Smith snipped the nets from 
the baskets. And Thompson whispered: 
“Fred, this is what it’s all about.” For one 
| pretty night, it seemed so. 

Leading up to the Final Four in New 
Orleans, the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association news had been dominated by 
the candor of Notre Dame Coach Digger 
Phelps—“revelation” was the word used 
in the dispatches, but it was hardly that. 
He merely said that the going rate for a 
player on the black market, usually situat- 
ed in a black neighborhood, was $10,000 
per year of his college career. Phelps knew 
coaches who were buying, and though he 
named no names, the name for men who 
make their living cruising the ghettos and 
romancing children is well known. A 
seamier sector in sport than college bas- 
ketball can hardly be imagined. 

Another dark side of the sport this 
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Georgetown played in his hometown of | 
Boston, the Boston College fans chanted: 
“Ewing can’t read .. . Ewing can’t read.” 
To charges that the university made a 
mockery of its academic standards by ad- 
mitting him, Georgetown President Fa- 
ther Timothy S. Healy answers: “Had 
Patrick Ewing been a Washington resi- 
dent and gone through our Upward 
Bound [remedial-education] program, as 
he did in Boston—and had he been 3 ft. 
high—we'd have taken him. If he were 3 
ft. high, nobody would have fussed.” 
Ewing is not 3 ft. high, and the fussing 
around Georgetown throughout the tour- 
nament was enough to prompt Coach 
Thompson to house his team 87 miles 
from New Orleans in Biloxi, Miss., mak- 


| he knewa little bit about basketball.” 


| his friend was all right; both come from 





ing him the first black on record to move 
to Biloxi for peace of mind. First-black 
distinctions are not what move him, how- 
ever. When someone asked how it felt to 
be the first black coach in the Final Four, 


Thompson snorted: “I resent the hell out 








of that question. It implies I am the first 
black to be accomplished enough and in- 
telligent enough to get here.” 

Rancor of all kinds was thick before 
the final. Then the game began, and the 
rancor melted. The real surprise was not 
how stirring every minute of the game 
was, but how appealing every participant 
in it seemed, even the coaches. “I was 
outcoached tonight,” Smith tried to 
say in victory afterward, but Thompson 
wouldn't let him. “That man’s forgotten 
more basketball than I know.” 

Smith had won more N.C.A.A. tourna- | 
ment games than any other active coach, 
but in six previous Final Fours had ne- 
glected to win the championship. So no- 
body begrudged him his moment above 
the basket after 20 years. Or one all-out 
“hugger”—"“that’s when you run into the | 
dressing room afterward,” he explained, 
“and hug everybody.” To Smith, “every- 
body” naturally included Thompson. The 
warmth between them traces to when | 








| Thompson was the high school coach and 


guardian of a player recruited by Caroli- 
na. Smith’s concern for the boy, who nev- | 
er achieved much as a player, touched 
Thompson. Later, when Smith coached 
the 1976 Olympic team in Montreal, 
Thompson assisted. “In a sense,” he said, 
characterizing his narrow loss to Smith, 
“the student wanted to show the teacher 


he 63-62 game was physical and yet 
becoming. Ewing flared at James 
Worthy once, but they patched it up quick- 
ly. Worthy, who is 6 ft. 9 in., ran down 
Georgetown’s 6-ft. 3-in. guard Sleepy 
Floyd one time and then worried whether 


Gastonia, N.C. Carolina Guard Jimmy 
Black had some rough words with Floyd 
during the game but only sweet ones for 
him later. And Brown, who mistook Wor- 
thy for a teammate and in a horrifying 
misfire tossed his team’s last chance away, 
stood up bravely to waves of questions. 
“My peripheral vision is usually good,” he 
said quietly over and over, “but it failed 
me.” Thompson, observing from across 
the locker room, said softly: “It’s a hard | 
lesson in a national championship, but it’s 
part of his maturity and educational devel- 
opment.” For a moment, education re- 
turned to college basketball. 

On the cover of the Georgetown bas- 
ketball brochure, the five graduating se- 
niors on the team may look a little silly 
standing around a piano in warmups and 
mortarboards, but the coach does not 
think so. He keeps a deflated basketball 
on his desk back at school, symbolizing 
that the air can be let out of a basketball 
career any time. When the players arrived 
home, a message was waiting for Brown 
ona banner draped on a campus building. 
It read: FREDDY. YOU HELPED GET US 
THERE. YOU KNOW WE CARE. This is what 
it’s all about —By Tom Callahan 
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HE BUCKINGHAM CORPORATIO! 


"ITS NEVER BEEN DONE, BEFORE: A TERRIFYING 
i Juss Za 


O- «HERES TO THOSE IT INSPIRES. 


Kitty O'Neil is 5 ft. 3 in. 
tall, weighs 98 ae 
been deaf since childhood. B 

_ that hasn't slowed her do 

She’s set 26 world sp aa 

records on land, 2 on water 
and 1 on waterskis. (Includ- 
ng the Wo men’s Wor : 
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National Smoker Study confit 
sparks switch from highe 








The bottom line: taste. 
That's the result of the 
latest wave of research 
with smokers who have 
switched from higher tar 
cigarettes to Enriched 
Flavor. MERIT. 
MERIT Earns Taste Trophy. 
Nationwide survey reveals 
over 90% of MERIT smokers 
who switched from higher 
tar are glad they did. In 
fact, 94% don't even miss 
their former brands 


Further Evidence: 9 out 
of 10 former higher tar 
smokers report MERIT an 
easy switch, that they didn't 
give up taste in switching, 
and that MERIT is the best- 
tasting low tar they've ever 
tried 

Year after year, in 
study after study, MERIT 
remains unbeaten. The 
proven taste alternative to 
higher tar smoking —is 


MERIT. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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